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ITH but few words of Preface, the Author in all 
diffidence presents his work to the Public. 

He hopes that his Poems will need little further 
explanation than is furnished by themselves. 

In 'The King's Death/ he has imagined the rise of 
a new idea springing up before its time — prompting, 
bewildering, and finally destroying him in whom it 
was originated. This is one of the commonplaces of 
history; and without attempting to write a drama, 
he has put together a few scenes — such as he can 



VI PREFACE. 

conceive under the given circumstances to have 
occurred. In other poems he has attempted to give a 
dramatic rendering of customs, and modes of thought 
and feeling, which have now gone by. 

These, with a few songs and lyrics, make up the 
collection which he now submits to the reader. 

* Ut libet — haBC porcis hodie comedenda relinquis.' 
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I HE old High Places are all wasted now : 
Daily some god or goddess in these days 
Starts from long dreams of flattery and praise 
At some loud noise ! another arch laid low — 
Or roof it may be — then they doze again, 
And the old times arise, and the old men 
Who died for them, and the past voices sound, 
And crash ! another altar 's on the ground .... 
Thy shrine alone is standing ever fair ; 
Thy rivals all are gone, and thou art there. lo 

And they who mocked at thee are swept away — 
And those who, gibing, said thou wast not born 

-ft 



TO POETRY. 



Of that high sort to mate with such as they — 
The stateliest of them perished in their scorn ! 

The bigot priests who warned their subject youth, 

And called thee Lijqr, who alone art Truth — 

The mighty kings, who deemed thee barely fit, 
A lesser star, to circle roimd their light ; 

And sages great in antique schools of wit. 

Who scorned thee — all are vanished into night : 20 

But at thy temple gates still press a throng 
Of tribes and nations, coimtless as the sands 
And clamorous as the waves, who lift their hands 

And call upon thy name — the Queen of Song ! 



Hardly with cries and shouts the huge horde shifts. 
Slow surging to and fro to clear the way, 
For kings from far strange lands, who come to lay 

Their crowns before thy feet and bring thee gifts ; 
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And rival priests are struggling with fierce cries — 
And bloodshed, and high boasting o*er the slain, 30 
And joy — and scattered o'er the dusty plain 

Footmen and horsemen, tents, and merchandize ; 

And one, perhaps, with clear shrill voice divides 

The long tmnultuons roar, ^hich scarce subsides, 

Whilst, half incurious, those aroimd him lend 
Him lax attention, where with tortuous phrase 

And flowery words, new-fangled without end. 
He seeks to pass all others in thy praise ; 

Or sudden all is hushed, for by the door 39 

Stands one to whom 'tis murmured through the press, 

It hath been given to bow down before 
Thy holiest shrine and inmost loveliness. 



In this crowd my heart fails me for the shame 
Which thou may'st bring me if I name thy name. 
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Alas ! what seem so real to man alone. 

To man amidst his mates seem shadows flown ; 

And never yet in loftiest mood did seem 

My hopes move real than in such half-dreamt dream, 

Where joys too wildly sweet for man to know — 
Ere phantasy hath time to apprehend — 50 

Break as they form, and the jarred senses send 

Back to grey life quicker than dreams of woe. 
I lie ! t lie ! I have dreamed more than this ; ' 
But yet I know thy bitterness and caprice, 
And that thy chiefest joy is to beguile 
Men's hearts in secrecy with art and wile ; 
And make them in their loftiness opine 
That thou art theirs, as they, alas ! are thine. 
But if dream-fed they vaimt thy name aloud. 
Then kill them with thy scorn before the crowd. 6' 
Yea ! know I thou 'st a bitter mock in thee, 
Like the sharp angry spray of the wild sea ; 
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And that thou joyest to take some simple man, 

And daze him with a glimpse of things divine ; 
Then set him forth for all the world to scan, 

To babble as men babble fidl of wine ; 
And with loud laughter comes thy pitiless throng. 
With joy they may not feel at worthier song ; 
To hear with loud delight the senseless word 69 

Dribble from lips, high wreathed, as though to quell 
The witless mob that recks not of its lord — 

The maddest sight on earth ! This know I well ; 
And I know, too, if in a rougher time 

Men called thee harlot, 'twas thou didst decoy 

To waste themselves upon thy riotous joy, 
Of all their^golden youth the chief and prime ; 
And that thou, too, hast bones of the dead with thee, 

And blood upon thy raiment, and dost draw 
The best from what is best — and tear them free 

From simple love, and joys, and bonds of law, 8o 
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And feed them with false hopes and longings high, 
And light the biting flame which may not die. 
But when thou hast drawn the marrow from their bones, 
And burned them with fierce nights and cruel days. 
Thou flingest them forth to tread their bitter ways 
To the old world and men grown strange — with groans 
To die or live what sapless life may be ... . 
This know I ; and 'tis sweet to tell it thee. 

Yet if my dreams might be made real this day ! 89 

If thou wouldst bend thee from thine awful shrine 
Before the gathered worshippers, and say 

To all — * Behold this man, for he is mine ! ' 
And sweetest praise be mine for evermore, 
And men say, * Lo ! she who was queen of yore. 
When heaven was blithe and all the gods were throned. 

And still is queen when these dishonoured lie. 
Or limp foot- weary through the realms they owned ; 
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She who is young, though all things fade and die, 
And loyes, as in old days, the unspanned sky, 
And the keen forest life, and deep wood- ways, lOO 

And mountains shrill, where winds hold revelry ; 
Who loves the city haunts and hymns of praise. 
And the imbroken hum of crowds that wait. 
Watching and watching, by her temple gate. 
For those high words which half in scorn she flings, 
Fragments of her great joys and mirth-makings ; 
Lo ! she who casts down utterly, or prefers 
Nor reason, save her wild will, cares to find 
More than the waves or the unquestioned wind — 
Lo ! she, behold, hath named this man for hers ! ' no 

And sweetest praise be mine for evermore ! . . . . 

Ah me ! *twere best to hide me from thy shame 
And dream again, if dreamed I as before. 

When little recked I of or praise or blame ; 
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But dreeuned so well that all things else became 
As dreamSy and this and thou seemed real alone ; 

(Wilt thou not mock me now before thy throng ?) 
For seemed I stood beside thee, by thy throne, 

And saw the great world ever toil along ; 
And wept in grief — for I was still a boy — 120 

At beauty's waste, and death the end of mirth .... 

: — Thk is the only woe upon the earth, 
And for this woe is there not any joy. — 
And thought — or dreamed — if thou wouldst give me 
grace. 

That I would snatch one fair thing ere it die. 

And that it should not perish utterly, 
But, voiced in me, should live a little space. 
And thou didst save me — clinging at thy knee — 

From little joys, at first so pimy-sweet, 

But grow to woven griefs and bind the feet : 130 
Fr<Jm these I dreamed thou didst deliver me ; 
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And from all things esteemed of men the chief, 
From their fool creeds and squalor of disbelief. 

Still will I speak . . . what though thou bring me 

shame, . . . 
Wast thou ne'er by me when the Morning came 
To set the whole world and my heart in flame ? 

And on the mountains — for I still will speak — 

When the cloud-sea, which held the deep-drowned day, 
Sent forth long waves and wreaths of wild cloud-spray 

To break themselves upon the lonely peak, 140 

Wast thou not there ? 

But see ! for I refrain, 
Ejiowing thou wilt make answer as thou wilt ; 
And that in strife with thee gat no man gain. 
But all his labour was as water spilt. 



ip<e)E M s, 



W-^i ^Witinxn of J^pring. 



Time up- 
braids nis 



SPRING ! can I beKeve you, 
With the 8cor6 of times you Ve lied P spmg?' 
O Spring ! I must beKeve you 
When I see you by my side : 
'Twas the fierce months did deceive you, 
And decoyed you from my side. 



For what else had a father to expect, 

When hot July with bold unmeaning face. 
And his big soldier-oaths and thunderous ways. 
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_ . _ 

Liired you to stray from where, till then imspecked, lo 
A child, the pastures held you from your birth ? 

What ! found you 'mid the woods no honest friend, 
But you must foot it thus about the earth ? 

There was but one way for these things to end. 
And so they went — so came the bitter tear, 

And length of wasteful day and weary night. 
So must it ever be ... . By all that 's dear ! 

I almost wish you 'd never seen the light. 

O Spring ! I weary of thy sister's bird ; but is 

Of her the Winter, and her bird the owl ; h^u^^ 
The times I 've had to listen, and have heard 21 

Nought but the hootings of that mournful fowl ! — 
And if one dares object, you may be sure 

She has her tale, how grey Minerva gave it 
(Her godmother), who swore it would deter 

All youthful things from hurting her — God save it ! 
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I think, I think yoiir sister is secure ; 

I know what curdles up the youthful blood, 
Or if too fiercely chafes its violent flood, 

How soon a frost will make it quite demure. 30 

But she, she will not listen, and she swears. 
As mortals haye got their watch-dogs, and as 
The pensioner, old Jove, the god that was. 

Had hk big bird to guard him, she '11 have hers. 

O child, I've pardoned thee, nor mind I she hath 

&nnedhiji 
«»•»-!«%.«. wrath 

Saymg against 

Spring. 

'Twas she that kept my anger to its height ; 
For sometimes when my thoughts would still be straying 

To nights of silver, days of golden, light. 
And how thou scatterest thy sunlight upon men. 

As kings their golden largess to the crowd, 40 

And of thy goodly ways, and how again 

I 'd call thee to my side — she, fierce and loud 
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Withstood me, and withheld me from my will ; 

And said, though I am old, she could discern 

I still had got a world of things to leam ; 

That youth was vain, and false : and if, in fine, 
Yoimg folks were pardoned, they'd be sinning still. 

She has her mother's ways, and thou hast thine. 

And for thy boy, how goes the stripling Enquireth 

*> *> *^ X o after her 

Day? ^°"''^^' 

Beshrew the talkers of this world ! God wot ! 50 

For in some cave these evil-minded say 

Ye two, my daughters, made me drunk — like Lot, 
And there became the mothers, thou of him 
And she of Night, that cimning devil's limb. — 
Lies all from first to last ! but much I trow, denies that 

he is his 

My child, who was the father of your boy. ^*^®'» 
'Tis very well, most like the lad and thou ; 
But he, howbeit full of mirth and joy, 
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Hath steady ways lie never leamt from you, 
And well can work if he hath work to do. 



60 



A youth well-governed, with round, honest pnuaeth 

face, 
Eises betimes, and minds his hours and ways, 
Who loves his work, and does not wish to roam, 
And when he 's done it, quietly goes home. 



But Night takes no example out of that, but blames 

But wastes his heart upon a himdred ills ; mothc?; 
And when the darkness closes, like a cat 

Upon the roof goes revelling o'er the hills. 
I scarce dare coimt the evils he hath seen. 
Or maids of which he hath the ruin been. 70 

And when young Day goes forth to find his work. 
Haggard and wan creeps back the spendthrift 
wight ; 
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And seeks dark forest-caves and glooms to lurk, 
And crouch himself to hide away from light. 
If Winter was so wise, she might have checked him 
Before his vice had altogether wrecked him. 

O Sprinff ! I love thee and thy little bird, but loves 

^ ® J ' Spring and 

The nightingale, who singeth all night S^!^*^'^* 
long; 
Nor sings one note when other fowls are heard, 

Because his heart is all too great for song. 80 

But when the pageantry of day is gone 

He backwards views it in his memory. 
As in a glass ; then finds he voice alone. 

Such singer is he, or may haply be 
A little hunter, who wears out the night 

With tales of all the pastimes of the day. 
' Oh, me ! the gleams of green, like gleams of light, 

Which seem too dazzling bright to stay, but stay ! 
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Oh, could you see, ye stars, and purblind moon, 89 

To whose grey sight all things seem aye the same ! 
Saw you but how the good time cometh soon. 

Which eyes can see, but ne'er a tongue may name ! ' 
So sings he sunshine in the midnight hour. 

The wondrous sights of dawn rehearsing roimd ; 
Each dewy lawn, each scent and starry flower. 

And tender leaf, translating into soimd. 

What ! have I been so long upon the earth 

And cannot speak, as earthly fathers use ? imitates 

Thou hast returned repentant to my hearth, fot^«"- 
And shalt find welcome, let who will refuse : loo 

Am I not master, though thy sister hate thee ? 

And, by the light of heaven, I reinstate thee ! 



'50^at(:|^m0'% J^mam^ 



|0W Shalt thou go, now that our prayers are said, 
To watch beside thine armour through the night. 
Slow to the West already slopes the sun — 
There, in the forest shade, alone, with prayer. 
Through the long hours shalt thou abide the day. 
And listen to my words ! because that some 
Would lightly pass this time, whosethoughts woidd rove. 
Feeding perchance on hopes of vanity, 



* '^ In this holy brotherhood the arms of a dead knight were 
given to one of the younger sort, who kept it ; tending them as 
though for his master*s use, till such time as he himself might 
wear them and go forth into the world." 
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And haply warm them in the cold sad dawn 

With visions of fair dames, and feasts, and mirth, lo 

With vows to be performed. Let not thy thoughts 

Be such, my son ! and thee much more I warn. 

Because to youth, more certainly if brought. 

Like thee, to its growth with ordinance austere. 

Woman's soft form first viewed doth ever seem. 

The contrary of every ill he hath known, 

The end of toil, the gate of all repose. 

Not thus to thee, my son, shall woman seem. 

But this — the weakest of all blessed things 

In a rude world, where all bless'd things are weak ; 20 

Where the dove is the feeblest bird that beats 

The air ; where man is stronger than the maid ; 

The captive's arm is weaker than his chain ; 

Where in man's heart, for every simple thought. 

Ten wild and wicked spring to tear it down ; 

And in the spirit of youth, as well thou knowest. 
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All that is gracious grows like a winter rose, 
And only what is not like leaves in June ; 
Where what is weary and weak alone is wise, 29 

For when God's wisdom comes then comes old Night, 
To strew her bitter ash upon our fire ; 
And all our day is gone, and we remain. 
Feeble and weak, to fight with what is strong. 
To see our sons .tread round their fathers' ways, 
To 'give them counsel which but age can learn. 
To bind their Samson-strength with withes and threads, 
Which age can twist, and, broken, twist again. 
Oh, happy, if in some more fortunate hour 
We seize one sleeping in his weakness there. 
And shear away his curling vanities, 40 

Moulding his tender limbs to a sterner way ; 
And beat and bruise the nature lurking deep 
In treacherous beauty, (as a man may smite 
The fair, soft lips of her who seems to pray 
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For piteousness^ but tempts him to his doom), 
And bend him with harsh rule and nurture fierce 
Into the form which is approved the best. 

If by God's mercy thou art one of these, 
Thou knowest how the earth is what I said, 
Where all things strong and bad crowd to one scale, 50 
To drag it downward ; and thou knowest too, 
Thy fiery youth thou boldest a gift from God, 
If so thou mayest for one short hour with strength. 
And passionate speed, leap on the opposed scale, 
And if so be, wrench round the balance straight. 

And "Woman's Love thou never shalt call thine, 
Nor know the voice of children calling thee. 
But all the weak and poor shall be thy sons : 
Nor ever feel thy lip on woman's brow, 
Saving as saint or sinner ; as a saint, 60 

If thou shalt play thy Master's part on earth. 
Heaping thy wrath upon the proud, to greet 

\ 
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With a holy kiss the poor and the despised ; 
Or as a sinner, if thou break thy vow^ 

Arise ! now on thy shoulder sling thine arms, 
Breastplate and morion, gauntlet, cuisse, and sword ; 
Threading a cord through each disjoined piece. 
Oh never yet on cord or thread was passed, 
By woman issuing from her chamber forth. 
To slay her mates with envy and with desire 70 

All men — gems, rubies, of like worth with these 
That now thou draggest battered on the ground ! 
In stranger lands by far than whence they came 
Have these been ; and have turned blows falling thick. 
As in the summer-woods the thunder-rain ; 
"Worn by no novice then, — and blazed back suns 
Fierce as the furnace which first welded them ; 
Shaped and informed by limbs and mighty life .... 
But peace ! let be ; thou too shalt do thy hest. 

And thou shalt con the lessons of this night ; 80 
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If aught of her deep thoughts may touch thy heart, 
Or stamp themselves upon thy uncunning years 
And witless youth, aye revelling in the day. 

Oh large and liberal seems the bounteous Day, 
Upon the breast of ruinous Night, which yet 
Shall lie a sungleam on the unfathomed sea, 
A flower or leaf up-gathered by the wind I 
So vast-encasing lies the unworded night, 
And, to true sense, each petty flaring day 
Seems but the fire by which we wake and watch, 90 
To listen for the ever-coming foe. 

And she is hateful lord of all the earth. 
And like some mighty Magian queen shall rise 
Upon thy heart to show her wondrous ways. 

Full sad her hours, and bitter is the dawn, 
When the young Day flung forth upon the hills 
Lies bare, or creeps as though with pleading step. 
And a child's hand to lay upon the door, 
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And lowly seek his father's heritage. 99 

In whose wan light all things show dwarfed and mean/ 

And these— thy very arms — which himg before thee, 

These remnants of the mighty ones asleep, 

For which with toil through all thy bitter youth 

Thou'st ever striven as for some high goal, 

If that thy limbs might spread to such a growth. 

And that thy spirit too should equal theirs. 

Then haply — if esteemed not all immeet — 

On some high day they might be awarded thee ; 

"With such great dreams that they should then be thine 

As shook thy rest : to rise at early dawn, no 

And scour and furbish forth each piece anew. 

Thy loveliest task ! still squiring thy dead knight ; 

Half musing that the very day had come 

That with them thou might'st gird thee for the fight ; 

Yet now in this cold night-rid dawn these seem 

Nought, and the deeds of those who wore them less. 
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Then may'st thou pray aloud ; but when the sun 
First Kghts the hills, then thou shalt hush thee quick 
And arm, and for thy prayers thou shalt have deeds ; 
And for sad watchings past, or still to come, 120 

Thou shalt have deeds ; and thou shalt arm thee soon 
To be in readiness to meet the sun. 
And range thyself with him, his knight, and God's, 
To do what things ye may ere night returns. 
When none may work : and ride forth to the town 
With joy to take what things may first arrive. 




_\. 




King High Priest 

"Woman (his Wife) One of the Chief Priests 

Foster-Brother Sage. 




The King, having attained to what he believes a truer con- 
ception of the relation of man to the gods, interposes to prevent 
the human sacrifices which, according to custom, were about to 
be offered at his coronation. He succeeds in doing so, but raises 
a considerable tumult ; he attempts to explain his motives and 
ideas to his foster-brother and others, but they meet with no 
appreciation : a day or two afterwards a mob, stirred up by the 
priests, clamour for the usual sacrifice, and on its being refused 
by the King, slay him. 



A large apace. Tempk in the background. A high 
throne tcith canopy. An altar of large atones before it. 
Priests, King. 

chief priest. 
The might we hold from God we give to you, 
And kneel before the power we create. 

[Prostrate themselves. 
Thou art the king of all the land and sea. 
'Tis thine to hold them. Here the empty throne, 
Since thy sire's death, gapes for thee as its lord. 

[King mounts the throne and takes the crown. 
Soldiers and people kneel. 

KING. 

People, I am your king ! — Behold ! the crown 
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Wliicli no man's hand may toucli, however holy, 
Save one, I lift, and place upon my brow. 
The sceptre, which no man may hold and live 
Save one, I grasp. And know, all men, I hold 
It not for nought. If any here there be 
Who, in his inmost heart, but thinks to sin, 
I warn him right ; or if there be a man 
Who has transgressed, I counsel him he slink 
Away, and do repair his fault, if chance 
He yet may so : if he hath wronged his fellow, 
If he with covetous heart hath put away 
The goods of others for himself — 'twere best. 
With the swift-crouching step best suits a thief, 
He steal from here and put all straightway straight : 
For, by myself I swear, where lies the offence, 
There, like a sword, my sceptre shall descend. 
To slay — but to the humble .... 

^ Priests, you kneel not ! 
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HIGH PRIEST. 

We knelt before, great King f it is the right 
Of our liigh caste^ having first knelt to thee, 
To stand beside thee when the others kneel. 

KING. 

The thing we 've done before we do the best ; 
You will kneel easier having knelt before. 

[^Priests kneel. 
The humble and the weak, and they who hear 
My words to obey, shall ever find a help. 
I am the King, henceforth let no man fear ! 
The wronged and the oppressed about my knees 
Shall cling as to an altar, where no wrong 
May follow them. My sceptre, too, shall be 
As the shepherd's staff*, wherewith he guides, and 

tends 
The tenderest sheep ; or, like a magian's rod, 
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Burst into brancli and leaf and be a tree, 

To shadow them through the dry beating hours. 

HIGH PRIEST. 

"Well spoken, King ! 

KING. 

Well acted, too, it shall be. 

HIGH PRIEST. 

And now our holiest rites shall close the day. 

KING. 

What rites? You laugh? 

HIGH PRIEST. 

I laugh, because you stand the youngest here. 
The greatest — yet so young that you alone 
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Know not the song and the wild dance of priests, 

The sacrifice with which we enthrone our kings. 

For you, King, alone of those around, 

When first thy father ruled, knew not this earth ; 

And you alone — I pray God not alone — 

Yet you, for sure, alone will see this rite 

No more. Kings see not their successors crowned. 

\_Pame8, 
Though 'tis true, King, 
Our annals tell of one, thy grandsire's sire. 
Who spumed the gods and those who served the gods. 
And by the gods and those who served the gods was 

spumed. 
He to this throne, which he had sought to fill. 
Yet scorned the powers which had placed him there, 
Was dragged, still living, though with little life. 
And saw ('twaa his last sight !) another there. 
Thus alone kings see their successors crowned. 

D 
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KING. 

Bight well the annals to our priests are known. 

HIGH PRIEST. 

'Tis well they know that which their deeds have f 

KING. 

Enough ! I know the rites ; yet did not know — 
Yet knew not — this the time for their observance 
I knew the rites — I 've seen them — I We been by 
The victims as they fell — but is it now the time ? 
Good welcome to your new kings do you bring, 
Who would come in with mirth and jollity, 
And call a youthftd look on every face, 
As though old evils now were driven away, 
And a new time began. Good welcome this, 
Men's blood and groans ! 
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HIGH PRIEST. 

This welcome none of mine. 
When men stood on the oldest time as new, 
And looked far back to a further furthest time, 
This custom given us by the gods still stood, 
Which all observe who do observe the gods. 

KING. 

I do adore the gods. Let be : I yield. 

J[Sit8 on the throne. Priest makes a signal 

towards the temple. Enter Priests and staff 

of followers — warriors, husbandmeny and 

^ women. Car full of fair fruits. Cattle and 

bound victims behind. 

CHORUS OF PRIESTS. 

[^Clashing the cymbals at intervals. 
Come ye with dancing, and the cymbals clash. 
And bring your offerings to our holy lord. 
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PEOPLE. 

What offerings shall we bring our holy lord ? 

CHORUS OF PRIESTS. 

What ! know you not, ye ignorant P look round. 
Comfort your hearts, and see the thing he loves. 
Ye warriors who have heard the battle's roar, 
Whom doHi God choose himself the first among you P 

WARRIORS. 

The best, and brave, and strong he chooses out, 
And leaves the weak and simple to their life. ^ ' 

PRIESTS. 

Come, then, with dancings and the cymbals' clash. 
And offer praises to our holy god. 

\_They leap and clash the cymbals. 
Ye husbandmen, who 'bide at home and till 
The land, what fruits are those he loves P 
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HUSBANDMEN. 

The best and fairest are the fruits he loves. 
For he, when soft heat draws the tender plants, 
Comes like the master-herdsman of a flock, 
And by the light of some keen moonlit frost 
Gathers and culls the fairest to himself. 

PRIESTS. 

[^All clashing cymbals and leaping on the altar. 
Come, then, with dancings and the cymbals' clash, 
And oflfer to our holy, loathly god. 

KING {to High Priest). 
What words are these they speak ? 

HIGH PRIEST. 

The ancient words given by the gods themselves. 

PRIESTS. 

Ye weeping women, say the thing he loves P 
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WOMEN. 

Ah me ! the best and fairest doth he love ; 
For when the mother — fruit of all her pain — 
Sees her young boy sit joyful at her knee. 
She well may weep that he is beautiful ; 
For in his glorious youth, when other men 
Love him — for that he seems to bear some hope 
Of that which not yet hath been known on earth. 
And maidens, like the callow birds in nest. 
Sit gaping, if so be that this ripe piece 
May fall perchance, they unprepared to catch. 
He like a cunning mighty himter comes, 
Who creeps along and hides behind the mound ; 
And with relentless eye watches the herd 
Gambolling, that he may mark the very best 
(Ah me ! not hard to know him for the best) : 
Then with swift arrow slays him, so disease. 
Or war, or flood, or accident (for know, 
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To those thus marked a very reed 's a spear), 
Draws down to death the brightest thing alive. 

PRIESTS {in chorus). 

Come, then, with dancings and the cymbals' clash, 

And bring your offerings to our holy god. 

J[iyuit8 are piled on the altar, sheep and oxen. 
Two fair youths are placed bound before it. 
King moves uneasily on his throne. High 
Priest looks at him and then turns to the 
crowd. 

HIOH PRIEST. 

Ye herdsmen, bring the fairest of your flock ! 

Your fairest fruits, ye tillers of the ground ! 

And choose, ye men, the fairest of your youth. 

Pure and unblemished in his princely shape, 

Bich-ripe, and yet still ignorant of joy, 

Who through the springs hath ripened to this spring. 
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Slow-gathering like some honey-drop before 
He fall, and mix into the general life. 
These bring ye to the lord who loveth such, 
And will, propitiated by this gift, 
The fairest that ye have may be exempt 
The less fair from the chances of their life. 

PRIESTS. 

Then come, with dancings and the cymbals' clash. 
And offer to our holy, loathly god. 

J[8ome leap on the attars and shout; somSy mth 
the High Priest , approach the victims — he 
holds a short sword. 

KING. 

This shall not be ! 

[Leaps from the throne. His crotm falls off. 
He stands between the priest and the youths. 
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HIGH PRIEST. 




An omen from the gods ! he rashly seeks 




To rob the gods, and he has lost his crown. 




PRIESTS. 




An omen from the gods ! 




KING. 




Ha I read you not an omen here too, priest ? 




I cut in twain the bonds the priests have tied. 




[Se cuts the victims' bonds, who escape. 


Scene 


of great confusion. Crowd surges 


to and 


fro. King replaces his croum and mounts 


the throne, and stretches forth his 


sceptre. 


Silence is restored. 




KING. 




I am the £ing. Henceforth let no man fear 
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A Chamber in the Palace, King and "Woman {hk wtfe). 

KING. 

They tell of those of old possessed by the gods. 
How felt they ? who can tell P Why that can I. 
Old thoughts and musings^ which wotdd stand to deeds 
As the soft summer-dews which draw to mist. 
Then clouds, then storm, stand to the o*er-swollen flood. 
Which like a king sweeps on its silent way — 
Old dreamings, which upon the day, methought. 
Had died lopg since as moths upon a flame, 
Leapt to Ml life, and like this swirling stream. 
Bore all before it. 

WOMAN. 

Hail, thou mighty King ! 



[He does not heed her. 
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Ah, now I see my doom is written plain ! 

It is as was foretold — if he escape 

The step-dame's envy and be crowned a king. 

Then will he quick forget his ancient love ; 

Who, banished to far chambers, yet shall see 

The women driven to his bed in herds — 

Such herds, such numbers, as the gathered kine. 

Which to the village from the hills at dusk. 

With goads and stones, the shouting herdsmen drive ; 

And she herself in the slow-turning year. 

Scarce once or twice, with frowns and lowering eyes. 

Be grudgingly admitted to the king. 

KING. 

Peace ! peace I for where shotdd I seek peace but here P 

WOMAN. 

Aye, 'tis the truth : for where one woman is 
Is peace, but where another comes is war. 
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KING. 

Who named another P 

WOMAN. 

But 'tis another truth : if changed the eye 
Of him who looks, unchanged the thing he sees. 
Still have I mother- wit wherewith to foil 
The treachery of thy father's wives, and still 
Can dance the dance you loved in other days. 

[^8he dances before him. 

KING (laughs). 

In other days P oh, far and distant days, 

On which methinks one sun has well-nigh set ! 

WOMAN. 

Is 't true no new wives come to share thy love P 



Z__ 
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KING. 

As large a crowd as large the love they 'U find. 

WOMAN. 

No larger P Prithee mock me not, King ! 

KING. 

I will not, woman : nor of altered days 

Speak thou ; they are not gone — they shall not go ! 

Here ever will I hold Time like a steed, 

And force him ever backwards ; though, maybe, 

Without these doors the wilder course he run. 

The wilder, stranger sights he brings me to. 

WOMAN. 

How speaks the King ? 
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KING. 

Still let us speak 
Of those days. 

WOMAN. 

Yea ! for I will lay me here 
Before your feet, and listen to your voice. 

KING. 

Youth, golden youth, was leaden youth to me ; 

I sat with greyest thoughts, as if some god 

Had drawn his homy finger o'er my sense, 

And filmed and dulled its brightness. 'Mid the maids 

I sat, my sisters, whilst the other youths 

Keen hurried with the warriors to the games ; 

And when they saw me crouching by the doors. 

The step-dames smiled in one another's face ; 

But Astyanar, my father's eldest wife 

(Save her who died, my mother), did not smile. 
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But drew her teeth across^ as one who whets 

The sae^cial knife, and murmured low, 

* Such weaklings may not reign ! ' I silent sat 

Within the doors, and saw the princes come 

(Or by themselyes or envoys) to choose brides 

From 'mid the maids, my sisters. When the last, 

HalfHshuddering, with a circlet of pure gold 

Which glided o'er her small face to her neck, 

With large black eyes which had outgrown her face ; 

When she, to make her venture like the rest. 

Had gone, I rose and through the city passed. 

And knew the gesture offered at my back, 

And heard the jeer unuttered, till the gate 

Loosed me upon the fields. I wandered on — 

By pastures and long plains I wandered on — 

For seven days, and then ... I saw .... 

Aye love, 'twas thee I saw ! and the slow blood 

Leapt dully, Uke the runner who begins 
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Slowly liis course to end with highest speed, 

And seemed to chide, and call to the rich sap 

Which in their veins tormented the full trees,. 

TiU they for very pain burst into leaf, 

And to the song of birds within the green, 

And to the streams which girt the ripening world, 

' Are we not one ? ' and the relenting god 

Lifted his homy finger from my brow, 

And with loud mirth I sought thy father's house. 

But he, because of men being abroad 

To gather women for my father's bed. 

Seeing my garb was rich, bethought him quick 

That I was one of these, then with loud threats 

He drove me forth, and swore if I returned 

His dogs should tear me to the groimd, because 

That thou should'st wed thine equal — not the king. 

And if I dared to hover roimd his fields, 

My body should be rolled dead in my clothes, 
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And* sent a warning to my lord the king. 
Then the next day, with mirth and frolic glee, 
I stained my teuce and the sick girlish hands. 
And soiled and tore my garb, and for a youth 
I gave myself who shunned to do no work, 
Who would be up before the summer sun. 
And long outwatch him to his sluggard rest ; 
Who would bear all things, from the angry word 
To the keen serpent-whip which bites the thigh. 
So I might eat my bread within his house ; 
And he receiyed me — and no eyes save two 
Ejaew him who had been driven away with scorn. 
I laboured 'midst his youths ; the simmier sun 
I felt, and felt the long cold winter moon, 
And gladly ate my bread within his house. 
And bore with '^U things, from the angry word 
To the chance blows with which he drove a-field 
His loitering crew ; then in the increase of time 
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As dark became my skin and rough my hand^ 
And my lithe limbs grew like a colmnn strong 
To their full height, my royal breeding showed. 
And marked me from the rest as one apart ; 
And he too from the rest, as one apart 
Marked me, to give his daughter for my wife. 
' Father, no gold have I,' to him I said. 
' Much gold and land, but little strength have I . 
* I gold to thee shall give, thou strength to .me, 
^ And husband be to her, to me a son.' 
And then, before the marriage-feast was spread. 
He knew I was the king's son, whom this garb 
Had veiled because I bore his daughter love. 
I bowed with reverence, and with loud yoice 
I wept and prayed he would not say me nay. 
Seeing for two years I had left my palace home 
And wrought among his youths for love of thee. 
And then he gave thee to me for a bride. 
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But we not tarried long ; but seven days 
Journeyed with joy, and at the city gates 
The people, who before had scorned, cried loud, 
' Here cometh the king's son ! behold his joy ! ' 
And at the lattice looked the step-dames forth, 
Nor smiled, or smiled in wrath, to see my joy ; 
And Astyanar, my father's eldest wife 
(Save her who died my mother), did not smile. 
But drew her teeth across, as one who whets 
The sacrificial knife, and murmured low, 
' Ay, comely as those oflfered to the gods ! ' 
But on the steps there came my father forth. 
The king my father, who for very love 
Wept loud, and took me to his arms, and said, 
* Behold my son, who weak and weeping went, 
But now returns for joy and might a king ! 
He is the goodliest of aU my sons. 
And he before them all shall be crowned king.' 

\ 
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WOMAN. 

And long shall reign. 

KING. 

I know not : who can know P Right cunning foes 
To those who brave them are our holy priests. 

WOMAN. 

Who dares to brave the priests P 

KING. 

That deed was done to-day ; for when the chant 
And the mad dance was hashed, and with slow tread. 
And fixed unswerving eyes, the priests drew near 
To where unheaped there lay the bleating lambs, 
And the ripe fruits which burst with their own weight, 
And two tall youths — the fairest in the land — 
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The king's heart stirred ; dim thoughts in distant days, 

Which like soft winds had played about his mind 

On the hill-sides, rose up to move his heart, 

And with swift step he leapt amid the throng 

Of silent priests — not silent then — but who 

Burst forth with screams and shrieks, whilst with his 

sword 
He cut the victims' bonds and braved their power. 

WOMAN (bemldered). 
The king ! thou art the king ! 'Twas thou P 

KING. 

'Twas I, the king. 

WOMAN. 

AlaSi alas ! have you not heard the fate 

Of him who placed his will against the gods, 
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And spumed their altars P did you not know his fall P 

And of his body drawn to the very spot 

Where he had mocked the gods, that he might see 

His enemy crowned — the last terrible sight 

Provided for the king whom the gods hate ; 

And then his mangled body cast in scorn 

Beyond the city gates P Had you not heard P 

KING. 

So told the priest, and I had heard before. 

WOMAN. 

Did you not fear P did there no thunder break 
Upon your head P 

KING. 

With the priests it seems you side* 
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WOMAN {weeps). 

Alas, alas ! yet with them side I not. 
'Tis meet the woman should obey her lord. 
For if she anger him in scorn he sends 
For other women, who shall fill her house 
And take her place, and they (for 'tis the wont 
Of women aye to speak the things which please) 
Flatter him with soft words and honeyed tongue, 
That he has done of deeds the very best. 
And he in pride to far-off chambers sends 
Her weeping, and disdains to see her face. 

KING. 

Peace, peace 1 I fain would rest .... these things 
Have passed so quick I scarce know how they have 
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Same Chamber. Woman. King's Foster-brotheb. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

Methouglit I saw him pass between the doors .... 
What is there here P [Sees Woman. 

woman with veiled face. 
Who weepest, who art thou ? why weepest thouP 

WOMAN. 

It is not meet a wife miveil herself ; 

For if a stranger see her, straightway scorn 

Dwells in his heart, and in her husband's too. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

Methought I knew the woman. 
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WOMAN. 

If you know 
A woman here, then surely you know me. 
No other woman dwells within the house. 

[ Unveils herself. 

FOSTER-BBOTHEB. 

Who thou art thou hast shown ; and now, why weepest 
thou P 

WOMAN. 

Thou 'rt the king's brother, and may'st know my grief. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

'Twas from my mother's breast he drew his milk — 

To-day I thought that blood as well as milk 

We 'd mixed, so yearned my heart to hear him speak. 

But no, if this had been, hate and not love 

Had been between us. Woman ! hast thou heard, 

That once in ages gone, when all was young. 
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So young that e'en the moss upon the trees 
Grew green, and silky as a stripling's beard, 
There went a whisper forth, so soft and sweet 
That the envious winds seized it, and no more 
'Twas heard ; but it said — (you will be discreet) — 
It said, that once in ages further still 
The brothers loved each other P Did you hear P 

WOMAN. 

What means this mockery P 

FOSTER- BUOTHER. 

Woman ! tell me now. 
Has the king doomed his father's sons to death P 
Thirty in all, it surely were not meet 
That they survived their brother's crowning-day I 

WOMAN. 

He would not stir to do so ; for his heart 
Is kind and gentle to all living things. 
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FOSTEB-BROTHER. 

There went another rumour too, of time 

E'en more remote — of time so fax, that if 

In those late days, when brothers loved each other, 

Men would be merry, they spake of that time. 

A vanished time! — a magic time ! — so dim 

It had grown ; but those who had the wildest wit 

Said, in those days no priest had any power, 

But e'en, like others, sweated for their food. 

But being mostly foolish, fared not well, 

But gathered what they could, and led a sort 

Of creeping life. 

WOMAN. 

If this be true, 'tis well ; 
If not, much mockery do I not love. 



FOSTER-BROTHER. 

What was this grief P 
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WOMAN. 

E'en for those priests my grief 
Whom the king hath scorned. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

And 'tis for this you grieve P 

WOMAN. 



Even for this. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

For this it is not well 

To grieve. Have you not heard of Canaris, 

Who stayed her fainting husband with her words P 

[Enter King. 
KING {smiles). 

The times gone by you are praising still, my brother* 

FOSTER-BROTHER (kneels). 
Not so, King ! nor will whilst present times 
Promise so fair. WeU my heart warmed to-day 
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To hear thy words, and in what royal way 

The priests were quelled ; and how the people gave 

A quavering shout, as when an infant lifts 

First time its untried voice. King ! my King ! 

There are great deeds to do if thou would'st do them ! 

KING. 

Speak on. 

FOSTEB-BBOTHER. 

Deeds, deeds to stir the hearts of men. 
Our people prostrate lie at the priests' feet, 
As lies a slave-boy at the warrior's feet 
Who slew his father, and bore him away 
From the town left burnt behind — a king's son, 
Or noble it may be : but he forgets 
His race and sex — ^no vengeful youth is he. 
But frisks and fawns upon his lord ; and if 
He smiles, he meets him smiling, as a woman 
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Who seeks his love ; and if he chide, with speed 
Half tears, half smiles, he seeks the whip wherewith 
The lines are scored upon his milky sides ; 
And asks for pardon for the fault he did. 
And for the trouble which was taken to check it. 
And waits the smile returning, and caress 
Contemptuous, whilst he tends his lord, or sings 
With his shrill voice, or watches like a dog 
His sleep, nor drives a dagger to his heart. 

KING. 

Is this your cure P {^Pauses. 

FOSTEK-BBOTHEB. 

Do you not know ? have you not thought P right hard 
You have struck. 'Twere well to follow up your blow. 
Is it not known ? it is the common talk. 
The priests abuse the power they have to choose 
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ToTitlis for the sacrifice ; and thus remove 

The sons of all obnoxious to their power, 

The prop and stay of those who would oppose them. 

'Twere well done to retaliate. I know, 

Methinks, a priest or two who would kill welL 

Though the law says they should be fair, and they 

For their rich food and the rank life they lead. 

And that they never in the games contend. 

Or melt their flesh in droppings from the brow. 

Are for the most part foul-faced and ill-favoured ; 

Yet do I know .... why the tall youths, King, 

Whom thou this day didst free, were of a race 

Most true to thee — by the gods, a pity had 

They died ! They stood not like two lambs in their 

bonds, 
But greyhoimds in a leash ready to spring. 
They were most meet in body when time came 
To be of the king's men who stand around him ; 
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And ere they had ripened to the warrior age, 
To run before the king and do his word — 
Or, speedier than the enemies' darts, to bear 
Thy bidding to the captains in the field ; 
Or through the land, by village and o'er plain, 
With the gold circlet hasped upon the thigh 
(A sign that none may hinder them or let), 
Alert, and swifter than the deer they roused. 
And passed, through the long forests as they ran. 
To bear thy mandates to the country lords. 

KING. 

'Tis well they 're saved. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

Ay well, indeed, they 're saved. 
Being of a race most true to the king's cause ; 
And that he knew right well who cut their bonds. 
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KING. 

That knew he not at all. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

What moved the king 
To break upon the priests if this unknown P 

KINO. 

I scarce may say, for strangely on thine ear 

The words, methinks, will fall : but in old days 

On the hill-side, and by the shallow fords 

Where the kine watered, these thoughts held my 

heart — 
That all was fair, and seemed a garden, which 
A king might plant, wherein to place the friend 
Whom his soul loved, or wherein he might house 
The woman whom he had chosen. All was thus. 
Tet was it said, that he who had planted this 
Hated the race that he had placed therein. 
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Could it be ? could ? Ah me ! the king's voice fails — 
Alas ! tlie king's voice never should be heard 
To speak things strange, uncertain ; but his voice 
Should be the voice of eld, unbroken, strong. 
Speaking to men the things their fathers knew, 
For ever, sure. Yet know you aught of this ? 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

I know not this, King ! yet this I know. 

The law the priests proclaim themselves should keep. 

KING. 

Yet who could call all good P for as one spake, 
Down swooped an eagle on some fenceless lamb ; 
Or stole the viper from a mound of grass 
To strike the feeding ox — the man's dull hate ! 
And the woman's lightness ! Yet when I heard 
The sad, fierce words of the chant, so overworn 



/_ 
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That none, without endeavour, could discern 

The meaning in the waste of sound he knew 

So well, from far-off ages handed down. 

These thoughts returned. I looked upon the youths — 

E'en on the lambs, whose bleat recalled the days 

When it was round me as the air I breathed. 

Was it so sure the great gods hated us, 

That we should thus destroy the beauteous things, 

Whose incomplete life moved an unuttered woe ? 

Was it then sure the great gods loved us P 

Who knows ? who knows ? 'twas sure the priests said no. 

Yet one word 'gainst another, if I said 

They loved us, who should say me nay P then swam 

Mine eyes, my heart beat high, and from the throne 

I leapt headlong, and cut the victims' bonds. 

POSTER-BROTHER. 

And you would have no victims sacrificed P 
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KINO. 

Because it seemed to me the gods loved men. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

Little, king, know I of sacred things ; 

Though in times past and now my tongue hath played 

Freely upon the priests, because they seemed 

Unjust in all their dealings, and because 

A gloss was on their words, through which their 



Eeached no real life ; and that the bravest youth 

Made priest, grew like to them, as much apart 

As woman changed to man, or man to woman ; 

But yet foul teachers foul not the thing taught. 

Little, say I, I know of sacred things. 

Yet am content to abide upon the ways 

Our fathers walked, when the kings instructed them. 
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KING. 

The king is teacher — who shall teach the king ? 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

Shall not thk teach the king P The people love 
These bloody sights, and to the appointed hour 
Look as the caged beast to his feeding-time. 

KING. 

When first you spake, it was the babe who raised 
His untried voice. I heard the words you spake ; 
They took my ear ; 'tis thus that I would have them : 
But now you speak of beasts who roar for prey. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

Would I might be the sop that might appease them, 
Before their growl should vex thee : but 'tis true. 
Catch not my words, but take the thing my words 
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Broken and rude intend. The love of this 

Allowed, prescribed so long, engrains their soul — 

They lift an infant cry for this ; they '11 raise 

A man's shout, if it be not given them. 

An infant cry for what is free and just ! • 

But a man's cry for blood, and pain, and death ! 

Or a beast's if so you will — the case thus stands. 

If victims must be given, let them be 

Victims whose death would never hurt the king. 

KING. 

All deaths would hurt the king. 

WOMAN. 

pardon if I do intrude my speech 

On your high thoughts. I speak but what I know. 

For in the forests out beyond the town 

There dwells a sage versed in the deepest lore ; 
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And he sees not what things are near to him, 

But all his labour is to see the things 

Which are away — his very speech is gnarled 

And twisted into knots as playing snakes ; 

His breath is like the words of other men ; 

His words, no air — but solid things drop down 

Before him as he speaks, upon the ground ; 

His eyes shoot light in the dark — he turns his back, 

And knows the things behind him as before ; 

And, peradyenturCy from him shall the king 

Discern all things of which he stands in doubt. 

FOSTER-BBOTHEB. 

I know the m^n whom thus the woman words. 
So mouthed by the common ; he lives alone, 
Save with the youths whom he instructs. Much lore 
And wisdom is reported his. 
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KING. 

'Twere sin 
To take no connsel of this Iioly man ; 
For in hard times 'tis known an infant's mouth 
Hath said, the word to loose men's twisted thoughts. 
Then how much more shall he who lives alone, 
Apart from sin and folly, set us free ! 



--^ ^^•mm * ^ 
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The same Chamber. King and Woman, and 
Foster-brother. 

Enter one of the Priests to them. 

PRIEST. 

As on my way I passed along the hall 

I heard thy cry for wisdom, — here am 1 1 

*Twas a good thought that carried me this way. 

Oh, would that I had been beside thee, King, 

Ere thy wild thoughts had driven thee lo this ! 

I would have driven forth the ribald youth 

Who counselled thee. I would have stood their gibes. 

Far better all, than thou should'st be the one 

To throw dishonour on the ancient ways. 

To bring the anger of the gods upon us. 

To spread contempt of them through all the land. 

Doubt and unfaith in both their power and care. 
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KING. 

I doubt their care P It was the very thought 
Of the gods' love which drew me on 

PEIEST. 

Boy! boy! 
Thou 'rt King, but yet a boy ; nor yet so old 
As those who scan our simplest mysteries. 
Right well I know the life our princes lead — 
Pageant and pomp and pleasure — little time 
Have they for wisdom ; yet if thou hadst learnt 
From thy first years what things there are to learn, 
Not yet would'st thou approach the outer gate 
Of that deep lore whose words you lip so lightly, 
As knowing all — a youth may be crowned king, 
But Ysrisdom's crown is not so lightly won. 
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FOSTER-BROTHER. 

A victim's crown has been more Kghtly won, 
Priest, than by such words, peace ! 

PRIEST. 

Peace, thou Kght youth ! 
I fear thee not. Are these thy counsellors, 
King P What profit is 't to have such things 
About Thee ? What name hath he ? What doth he 

hereP 
It is the wont, or was, for all things change. 
For kings to draw to them of old and yoimg 
The prime and best — the wisest of the old — 
The brightest and the bravest of the young ; 
So that the counsels which the old men gave 
The young men carried out in that high way 
Best suits their time, careless, defiant, gay. 
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With a light scorn which took the common eye — 
Clothing the old men's strength, as the spring leaves 
Which flutter idly o'er the grey- worn boughs. 
But who is this P He is not old or wise, 
Nor, though a youth, hath he the outward form 
Which for its faults forgiveness claims, or love. 
Who art thou, malapert, who bravest one 
In birth and age thy better, who art thou P 



FOSTER-BROTHER. 

I am the foster-brother to the king. 



PRIEST. 



Peasant-bom slave ! is it because thy dam 
Was fetched to give milk to the king, thou 'rt proud P 
As well his horse, who too is swift and strong 
And beautiful — which thou art not — be proud, 
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Because the mare his mother has given the king 

A morning draught. — king, it is not meet 

That one, noble and priest, be treated thus. 

Who hath stood beside thy father in the wars, 

And counselled him in peace — liar and slave ! 

Let me not come more nigh thee, lest I tear 

Away thy clothes, too rich for such a slave ; 

And show the scars thy owner's scourge hath lent thee, 

Because thy share of work hath not been done. 

Or that thy boyish tongue hath wagged too freely.-7- 

Pardon ! this peasant's words hath stirred my wrath ; 

But let me speak of what I was about — 

Of what then spake I P What thing treated I ? 



FOSTER- BROTHER. 

You spake of love, methinks. 



PRIEST. 

Hold thou thy peace ! 
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KING. 

Brother, forbear ! best give the old man place. 

JExit Foster-brother. 
Speak on, and doubt not I observe thy words. 

PRIEST. 

Ay ! ay ! H would bring all things in doubt to see 
Here in the palace — in the king's own court — 
Age, birth, so lightly treated by a slave. 
He hath put me from my thoughts, for in my youth 
I stepped it with the best, and even now 
My blood runs hotly when I hear the tone 
Of wrath or mockery or contempt ; yet priests 
Should have cold blood, I know, and if old men 
Talk wide, how can they wisdom teach to youth ? 

KING. 

Speak on, old man, forget my brother's words. 
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PRIEST. 

He hath put me from the purpose of my speech ; 
I wouM have stood upon my age and rank^ 
And spoke unto thee roimdly, but His past ; 
I cannot take the tone I bore at first, 
Yet, if thou dost not all disdain my years, 
And would'st have coimsel, I can give it thee. 

KING. 

Yea, truly seek I counsel, nor the less 
I seek it for thy wrath against my brother : 
You spake to me how faith in the gods' care 
Was shown forth in the rite which I forbade. 

PRIEST. 

Ay, truly is it ; and why not, I prayP 
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KINO. 

Yet seemed it to me, if I loved a man, 
To slay him would not be to show my love. 

PRIEST. 

Thy love! Goto. Thy love! Is God's love thine? 

Is there proportion between God and man, 

That judging thine own acts thou'lt judge of His P 

Thou art a grain of sand upon the shore. 

And He the ocean beating on the shore. 

Shall the one leaf upon the single tree 

Question the wind which makes the forest roar? 

These are not words, these are itself the thing. 

Thy love ! Go to. And shalt thou judge of God's ? 

And if thou lovest a maid, how wilt thou show it ? 

Thou'dst send thy men (or other kings before thee 

Had done so, for 'tis said thou art content 
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To live with one poor woman in the house) : 
Thou'dst send thy silver to her father's home, 
And bring her to thy courts and feast her well, 
And make the other women of the house 
Bring forth their robes and jewels for her choice, 
And bow themselves, and homage do before her. 
And feed her soul with pride, and make her thine. 
Wilt thou not say the gods love women too, 
(Who, lower than man, are yet more high than beasts) P 
And would'st thou that the gods loved women thus P 
Yet wilt thou chide because the gods have shown 
In their own way, not thine, their love for man P 

KING. 

Are things so subtly twisted that the sense 
Must thus mistrust itself? 



PRIEST. 

Ah ! would more things 
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Mistrusted of themselves ! but tell me this ; 

What wilt thou give when this is taken away. 

When thou hast swept from hence thy father's &ithf 

For know, king, imto the race of men 

There come dark times of dread — long wars or drought, 

Or pestilence, which, like the younger-bom. 

Comes ever up to share the inheritance. 

And to each man, moreover, in his life. 

In the dark starless nights, there comes strange fear. 

And questionings — ^he knows not what ; these all 

To the temple come, where the continuous prayer 

Scarce stirs the echoing walls, which once were stirred 

By the god's own voice, and whose imbroken chant 

Is ever passed along, from mouth to mouth. 

Like some still altar-light which ne'er was quenched. 

The priest's voice cries, and all things seem to cry, 

(Even the ordinance which thou hast scorned) 

* The gods have left a pledge upon the earth,' 
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And hearts are qideted^ and the rude man. 
Fierce with his grief, lets fall the heap of clay- 
He would not part from, though the life be gone, 
But carried to the temple of the gods, 
To lift before the gods in wild appeal. 
And lets the earth take earth, and all seems well. 
I pray thee, hast thou thought upon these things ? 
Methinks I see thy people crowding up. 
Like hounds at feeding, asking, ' Are things well ? ' 
And this response from thine or thy son's lips. 
Or thy son's son's, if things may last so long — 
* Yea, things are well ; for it is said, that once 
In the long plains, and by the shallow fords. 
The king, our father, thought the gods loved men.' 

KING. 



Thou speakest . • . 
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PRIEST. 

Nay, I will not liear thee speak. 
I would not bandy words, but speak the things 
Which are. All that thou speakest is or false, 
Or true by hazard — thou'st no hold of life ; 
Thou canst not know; thou hast but one small thought. 
On which thou hast fallen, as a man who trips 
Upon the threshold, and would then destroy 
The building straight ; and these words are not mine. 
But are the common words that all men use 
To whip these boyish doubts : but dost thou think, 
And of this I myself am fit to speak. 
That thou canst e'er destroy the ancient ways, 
The power and the order of their course ? 

Thou dost not know for thou hast only eyes 

For thy one thought, as some pale girl who sees 
Her first-bom babe, and has no care but this ; 
And wonders if he will become a king, 
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Or some great warrior who destroys the towns, 

And drives before him half the trembling world. 

Thou dost not know .... but I have ever been 

Amongst the foremost, and have counselled them. 

And I was one of those who rode with the priests, 

And freed the borders from the engathered hordes. 

Three kings we re-installed upon their thrones, 

And called them friends, exchanging gifts with them ; 

And there were wars and fighting every day. 

And wheresoever we halted — on the spot, 

It seemed a city grew from out the waste, 

With sound of arms and mirth and revelry, 

And slaves and women hurrying to and fro. 

And every day the gods' huge temple rose. 

With all appointments ordinance and rite. 

As though for years, and not for hours, 'twould stand ; 

And all the people wondered and brought forth 

Their best, and sought our help to pray 



>j 
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The mighty gods^ and to withstand their foes. 
We seemed to go forth like a troop of kings, 
It was a giant time ; the weakest then 
Was as the strongest now : and what was then 
The strongest, could not stand before our face. 



-r<<*j<»^^^fcMDi>-5— 
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Sage in a cell on the Mauniain^aide. Enter Scholar. 



Pardon me, sir. 



YOUTH. 
SAGE. 

Is thy task then complete P 

YOUTH. 

Four days I set my mind upon the task 
Given me to solve, and I nor ate nor slept 
Saving as one who, using his right hand 
For some hard work, plies idly with his left. 
Wiping the flies or sweat from off his brow, — 
So, only with my mind fixed firm elsewhere. 
Did I or sleep, or work, or eat, or drink, 
Or ply the needful ministerings to thee. 
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SAGkE, 



'Tis thus it seems he talks ! 



YOUTH, 

Pardon^ great sir, 
£ut, as I sat before the door on the log, 
I looked sheer down the hill among the trees 
And sawy upspringing by the broken path, 
Gh*asping the boughs to stay his stumbling feet, 
A youth who numbered not more years than me, 
But of noblest form ; as with panting breath 
And failing feet — yet still with upturned eyes — 
He ever gazed above he seemed to be 
The form of Hope itself; Tea, though he fall. 
He rises, though the paths be steep, he 11 climb. 
And conquer, and bring back good gifts to men. 
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SAGE. 



Speak you of aught ? 



YOUTH. 



Tour pardon ! — then I ran 
To meet the youth, I showed him where the steps 
Lay easiest^ and so brought him to thy door. 
He bade me say that he would speak to thee. 

SAGE. 

'Tis aye the fault of youth to use more words 
Than asks the matter — as the hangman once 
Who used so long a rope^ his yietim still 
Stood on the ground. I pray thee, modest youth, 
Cut the rope shorter should you speak again. 
Let in the boy. 
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YOUTH. 

I pray thee, mock me not, 
My master, for I fain would speak one word. 
I pray — with all due humbleness — I pray thee, 
To meet him gently; and that, if thou canst, 
Thou 'It speak the word which shall unbind his soul. 
I know him not ; but yet the sight of him 
Has moved my heart. He gazes on the void. 
As other youths upon the maid they love, 
So wrought, so sad his glance — yet nothing seen — 
Piercing your face, as though to say * Is 't there ? 
The thing I seek?' then passes sorrowing on. 
I thought as I beheld him I 'd give all 
My chance of wisdom for the time to come, 
So he might find an answer to his quest. 
Ko more I speak, for fear I shall offend. 
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SAGE. 



Admit him. 



[YovTK fetches in the King. 



SAGE. 

Go, boy, 

[JExit Youth. 

You have climbed high for what you may desire. 

KING. 

Thy calm voice sounds so calm and clear — almost 
I deem on earth there may be something sure. 
Vain is the voice of man which to and fro 
Beats as a wave, or flies above a pool. 
Now back, now forwards through the weary hours. 
Loud cries which draw the rest, as waters draw 
The waters, mix in one confused whirl. 
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Till all goes wide — and e'en the king's words break 

On his hot breast as streams upon a stone. — 

Here all is cool and silent^-and repose 

Lies folded deep, as in those other caves 

Hewn in the hills, where the gods grant we grasp 

The truths we never may o'ertake in life ! 

Art thou not wise P 



SAOE. 

Yea, truly I am wise. 
Life's riddles come and gambol at my feet. 
As in the £Eur-left East the cunning snakes 
Draw from their hiding hole at some sage voice. 
And twine themselves and wreathe themselves in knots, 
As who should say, * Undo me if you can.' 
Then straightway smooth themselves into a line, 
The simplest, wisest creatures upon earth. 
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KINO. 

Oh, happy that I came ! 

SAGE. 

Life's depths are plain to me; from this bare space 
You see the woods cling to the rocky hills ; 
Mere dark green patches on a mountain side ; 
And nigh forget the horrid depths you passed ; 
And as the ox-cars lumbered through the ways, 
The glances that you threw to right and left. 
You see them now : their deep entangled shades 
Resolve themselves into the simplest forms 
Along the hill, as on the sacred stones 
The carven shapes which he who knows may read. 
'Tis thus life's mysteries appear to me. 

KING. 

Then will I straightway tell thee of my grief. 
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SAOE. 

I know nor grief nor joy, but sit serene 

As the escaped hart, who deep within the wood. 

Yet hears the hounds at fault, and notes the sway 

Of the wild baffled music all astray. 

Desire is dead ; man's joy and woman's mirth 

Fall on me like the snow upon a lake : 

Nor more can I make answer to their laiigh 

Than cry to the heron's cry, or give the frog 

Croak for his croak responsive. 

KING. 

I will speak. 

SAGE. 

Speak if thou will'st, and if thy joys and griefs 
Can touch me, haply will I make reply. 
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KING. 

All's grief with me ; the chief of woes is mine. 
The king is chief of men ; to man comes woe — 
But to the king there comes the chief of woes ; 
As for him all things are more great and high, 
I am the king .... speak not, but let it pass, 
And so my grief is haply king of griefs ; 
For stripes and angry chidings to the slave 
Are grief; and to the warrior, wounds, defeat. 
Or capture ; the vexed seas and opposite winds 
Are the mariner's grief; but the king's grief comes 
Because he cannot rule the people right ; 
And that his hands are weaker than his heart ; 
And that his heart is weaker than his wish ; 
And that his wish is like the drifting sand. 
Behold a thought came to me, which I grasped 
As the sea-diver, when the uncertain light 
Shows him another gem which brighter shines 
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Than all whicli fill his hands ; all that he holds 
He drops, and grasps it gleaming through the green. 
But now returning to the upper air 
Wondering he sits, nor knows if good or bad 
Hath fallen him, if false the gem or true, 
And half regrets the handfulls thrown away ; 
Half hopes a treasure, and half fears a loss. . . . 
For thus it seemed to me the gods loved men, 
And loved not their destruction or their pain ; 
And when with measured tread and cold fixed eyes. 
The priests came near the victims as they lay 
To kill, or this, or sorrow for their youth, 
Wild pity for its waste — so wrought with me. 
That from the throne I leapt and set them free : 
The very gods seemed in me as I spake — 
The words were none of mine ; but to their might 
I bowed, as bowed the people : whilst the priests 
Before me slunk, nor sought to stay my will. 
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But now my words seem strange unto myself, 
As when one through the darkness to the day 
Brings forth his dreams, and to the morning light — 
And all which seemed so strong, seems now so weak 
And cnmibles to his hand — and when I speak 
To others, of what things possessed my mind. 
They look strangely, or courteous nod the head, 
Or give consent — yet know not what I mean. 
And I am grown a stranger to myself 
And people. 'Mongst them tumult fierce is stirred 
By the priests, and e'en if they abstained, myself 
Am held accursed by all, foreign and strange. 
And wild, as one who wanders from all ways ; 
E'en they who love me wonder for my wits, 
And bid me get another score of wives, 
And be content to live, and eat, and drink. 
As those who went before ; and I — for me ! 
I know no more than this that I have told. 

H 
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SAGE. 



Thou hast saved two boys — thou hast disturbed a reahn. 
Lies it not so ? I would know alL 

KING. 

E'en so. 

SAGE. 

Yet lie they not exempt from harm to come 

These two thus saved^ when thus disturbed the realm ; 

The common lot awaits them. Be they poor. 

In a few years, death working through the form 

Of blows, or scanted food, or toil, will kill them. 

Or be they noble, they will go to wars, 

Or melt themselves away in joy and lust. 

And fade away : so lies the matter thus. 

As he who thought a foam-bell beautiful, 
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And locked it in a casket firm and sure. 

Thou'st saved two boys, and hast disturbed a realm. 

KING. 

Because it seemed to me the gods love men. 

SAGE. 

Thou wordest them — 'twould seem thou know'st them 

well; 
'Tis matter hard to put my thought to thine, 
But thou'rt the man — I joy that I have seen him — 
Who westward walked all day, and at the end 
Bejoiced above his fellows that he was 
So nearer to the sun than they. Thou'rt'wise ! 

KING. 

Is 't thus you speak ! In sooth I might have saved 
The pains I took to come. Yet for pains saved 
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'Tis just I this acknowledge, that whereas 

In leaving thee it would have been meet, fit. 

Or customary, thy wisdom to have praised — -. 

Thou'st saved me this — this at least hast thou done ; 

For never in the world was heard such praise 

As on thyself was lavished by thyself: 

As the court-glutton snatches at all flesh, 

And piles it all before him as he eats, 

Till through his brows the meat appears to sweat. 

Thou hast the gift of praise — methinks the gods, 

When comes the fate which spares nor fool nor sage. 

Will place thee on their right hand — evermore 

To sing their praise — for only thou knowest all 

The terms of 'flattery ; thou alone hast the art 

To praise, and never weary him who is praised. 

And yet, old man, will I no longer mock. 

For peradventure it is true no man 

Can aid another ; each man for himself! 
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Nor know the very words the other talks. 

Or 'tis the fault not of thee, but thy guise, 

As looking wiser than all other men, 

(Not being more foolish, but maybe as wise,) 

Which led me on to question, and expect 

The things that man may neither get nor give. 

Farewell. 

\_Uxit King. 



Sage and Youth. 

YOUTH. 

master, didst thou curse the youth? 
Who passed with eyes aflow and looks downcast, 
And waved me from his path when I would speak. 
And offer comfort, and demand his grief. 

SAGE. 

Get to thy task — a wayward querulous boy ! 
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Chamber in King's Palace. Woman and Foster- 
brother. A Couch behind on which the King 
rests. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

Doth he sleep now ? 

WOMAN. 

A wild and troubled sleep. 
I would it might grow calmer, save I know 
There is but one way for it to grow calm. 
Oh would I were a king that I might slay — 
Or priest — for they 're more strong — that I might slay, 
And doubly slay — or wise, that I might curse : 
But I have neither force nor even words. 
Oh brother ! brother ! wast thou by him then P 
Where was thy sword P for sure thou lovest him. 
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A woman told my father at my birth, 

That should I wed a king all would be iU. 

And when my lord, the king that is — that was — 

Came to his house to ask me for a bride, 

He drove him frbm his door ; but he returned, 

(For the gods' words will ever have their way,) 

And worked to win me . . . would those days were here I 

And every day he toiled among the slaves 

With tender limbs that ne'er had bent to toil. 

Thus toiled and won me, whilst in his great need 

I was not near him — nor had any power 

To succour him from these wild cruel priests. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

Would I had died before I saw this day ! 

WOMAN. 

How came itP — for within these chambers here 



I 
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I heard fierce shouts, cind ran towards the door — 

And all was still again, and only thou 

With difficult steps wast lifting hini along. 

I thought that he was dead — his head hung down, 

And the blood streamed from out his wounds, which I 

Ran forth to catch upon my hair and breasts — 

Too precious to be spilled upon the ground ! 

And I will never cleanse the blood away. 

But wear it as a token to the world. 

And as some withered old man draws his sword 

And shows the blood-stains on the blade, and tells 

What deeds were done, so will I walk abroad 

To testify of this foul deed to all ; 

To witness to the kings how kings are slain. 

And to the people how those who love them die. 

And to the priests against the foulest deed 

That e'er was done in the sad light of day. 
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FOSTER-BROTHER. 



Behold ! I went to worship with the king, 
And when we came into the court 'twas thronged ; 
And the chief priest came fawning to the king, 
Saying, " Behold thy people, how they cry ! " 
And as he spake they surged to and fro. 
Crying aloud, " Give the gods sacrifice ! " 
And when I saw them they had various garbs, 
As husbandmen, or stripped to the loins as slaves. 
Or as warriors — but all were the priests' men. 
Then felt I quick my sword, and drew to the king 
To warn him — but the priests stood forth between, 
Saying, " What doth this fellow near the king P 
Who is not noble ?" so they thrust me back. 
I caught at the king's robe, which tore away, 
And fell — nor stood I by his side again, 
Howe'er I strove, until the deed was done. 
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Then the priests' men cried out, " The sacrifice ! 

The sacrifice ! " and counterfeited wrath, 

As in the games the players act a part, 

And to each other call in feigned voice, — 

And seemed as though they were the spokesmen sent 

From every craft and following in the town. 

To force the king : but they were all priests' men. — 

Then smiled the king and said I know not what. 

For on his first words there broke forth a groan 

That drowned his voice, and all the crowd pressed on 

To reach him ; and I pressed to reach him too. 

Then shouts ; then silence ; then as though the soucnd 

Of men who with their feet stamp out a fire. 

Then shouts, and then the priests' men broke away 

Silent, and left me kneeling by him there — 

Kneeling beside his broken body there. 

Whilst the priest said, " Ah, me ! the folly of man. 

This youth might have lived long, but scorned the gods ; 
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And the fierce foolish people rose to 0ay him." 
I could not speak — but spat and howled my scorn, 
And, lifting him, I met thee by the door. 



o^^^H^C-^*^ 



Same Chamber. Foster-brother and Woman 
hy the King's Cov^h. 

KING. 

Have I spoken P 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

Vague words I could not catch. 
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KING. 

I spake before words that thou didst not take ; 

But now much more my sayings would be strange. 

Already now I seem apart from life, 

As one who, in the games, draws from the game 

And calms himself, and sees the players' heat. 

And smiles at it, and at his own past heat. 

Oh ! how shall men escape from error's den P — 

Deep den, from which steep, slippery steps lead forth ; 

And all shout fiercely at the man who stirs, 

And grin and drag ; and if they draw him back 

He is but one more — if not, but one escaped : 

And ever swiftly breeds the crowd behind. 

And slowly ever creeps the one man forth. 

Oh, brother ! brother ! was it all in vain P 

Is there of all nought left but this torn frame, 

Broken, half-bruised, already back to dust ? 
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FOSTER-BROTHER. 

Alas! alas! 

KING. 

Oh, brother's voice ! I hear. 
Yet hear another voice — in years to come — 
A brother's too ! a younger bom than me, 
And yet for strength he is my elder far ; 
And he shall think my thoughts, and when he looks, 
And everything seems cold and strange to him. 
Then shall he see my face in far-back years. 
And hold strange fellowship with my gone life. 
And gather a sweet comfort out of me. 
And life shall be no more so dreary-cold ; 
But as a warrior who, about his wars 
And watchings, thinks upon the woman left, 
And comfort takes, so will he think of me, 
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Who could not do his deeds, but thought his thoughts. 

And thus I know that all was not in vain. 

My love to thee, my brother, was in vain ; 

And to thee, woman ; though, as I think upon it, 

I see the sheep in the pasture, and can feel 

The long, tremulous breeze of evening sweep 

My battered brow : yet all this was in vain. 

In that its present sweetness held no fruit. 

But those wild words which seemed so strange to 

thee — 
Which moved thy wonder, and the priests to slay me — 
Like spring-buds held the summer in their arms. 
And unto him, my brother, they shall seem 
Like the first passionate glance of love which holds 
All after-sweetness summed up in itself — 
To prophesy, and also to contain 
The love of years in all their depth and breadth. 
So let it pass. IDies. 
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FOSTER-BROTHER. 



So hath it passed woman ! 

Dost thou not weep ? 



WOMAN. 

brother ! I would weep, 
But my dry eyes seem to shed dust for tears. 

FOSTER-BROTHER. 

And I can see the priests without the door. 

Our life sweeps o'er him as the imchanged sea, 

Which holds a drowned man in her purple folds ; 

And they will speak the customary words, 

And blame the deed themselves have brought about. 
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And order all the rites of burial, 

And gather the king's brethren and his wives - 



WOMAN. 

His wives ! He had no other wife but me. 




I 



M. Mnlluit of m^mimn»-^iit. 

T was the merry Christmas time, | 

Though Christ was not yet born; 
The logs were blazing on the fires, 

The country lay foriom ; 
And o'er the fields, and through the snow, 

Three wise men leapt and ran, 
To whom was shown there should be bom, 

That night, the Son of man. 
And He will come to punish men 

He came that night to bless — lo 

He'll come with awful power, who came 
That night in littleness. 

I 



114 A BALLAD OF CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


1 The acorn, wliich the husbandman 


Cast idly from his hand, 


Hath grown into a mighty tree, 


To shadow all the land — 


To spread abroad his noble boughs. 


Though he be past and gone ; 


And in the awful storm wiU faU, 


Perchance to crush his son. 20 

1 


j God shield us in that awful day, 


j God shield both you and me ; 


j For I who sing, and j^u who hear. 


Shall both be there tJ^e. 


And through the snow, and o'^er the fields, 


The wise men leapt and ran ^ 


To whom was shown there shoitild be bom, 


That night, the Son of man. 


1 And ay before them went a star 


. To point them out the way ; 30 

/ 
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And they with travel worn cried out, 

Pray Heaven it soon will stay- 
As in the midmost time of year 

The stars stream through the sky. 
So through the night, before their face. 

The star went slowly by. 
They went by tower and by town. 

By plain and over hill ; 
They passed through rivers, and heard the sea, 

But never stood they still. 40 

Forth streamed and flared the city lights. 

Like a banner o'er their way ; 
So far they shone, they seemed, God wot ! 

The breaking of the day. 
It seemed, God wot ! as if His wrath 

Had fallen on the town ; 
It seemed it might be heavenly fire, 

Sent forth to bum it down. 



_\ 
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. e 

The fir-logs blazed beliind the doors : 

It was a time of song ; 50 

And burghers nnto burghers drank. 

And passed the cups along. 
And poor men stood without to take 

The leavings of the feast — 
Enough to bloat a famished hound 

Got he, who got the least. 
And from the tower, far o'er the rest. 

The king's mirth sounded high ; 
Far o'er the rest, as in the press 

Is heard his battle-cry. 60 

But listen, kings and burghers, pray, 

And know ye what ye are — 
Right past your godless noise and mirth 

Passed on the holy star. 
When Jesus walked the weary earth. 

Unseen He passed the throng, — 
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, 

So 'mid the people passed the star, 

And held its way along. 
And through the forest bent with snow 

The wise men leapt and ran, 70 

To whom was shown there should be boiai, 

That night, the Son of man. 



And where the minster's holy spire 

Seemed in the midnight grey 
A pillar set, from earth awhile 

To hold just heaven away. 
The foolish wise men said to each, 

* Peradventure it will stay.' 
The holy clerks who built the church, 

It would have wrung their heart 80 

To see it rest upon the roof, 

But afterwards depart. 
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God wot ! it shone and sparkled there 

As any priceless gem — 
It seemed of all the lovely work 

The crown and diadem. 
£ut then, as from a mountain-top 

The snow, it slipped away — 
He who could hold the running stream 

Perchance had made it stay. 90 

Bewildered then, the wise men seemed 

Each other's face to scan. 
Where then can be a holy place 

To lay the Son of man P 
They saw the priests in priestly robes 

Procession two by two 
The long aisle, like the narrow way 

Which entered is by few. 
They heard the holy midnight chant 

Rise higher still and higher ; lOO 
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But God had heard the woman's voice, 

Which mingled with the choir, 
And by the trees bent down with snow 

The wise men leapt and ran, 
To find what place should e'er be fit 

To hold the Son of man. 



Come listen, lords, and kings, and priests. 

And learn ye what ye are. 
For I will tell you of the place 

Where stayed the holy star. i lo 

The king who through that mighty land 

Heard no man say him nay. 
Had sent command that every man 

The taxes now should pajr. 
And all the world, from ev'ry part. 

Came journeying to the town ; 
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And sudden, by a country inn, 

The mother laid her down. 
Not in your palaces or towns, 

Which were too full of sin, 120 

The little Holy Child was bom. 

But in a country inn ; 
And not where roystering fellows came 

To swear, and drink, and feast. 
But outside, in a lowly shed, 

She laid It with the beast. 
Come listen, lords, and priests, and knaves. 

And learn ye what ye are — 
*T was only o*er a cattle-stall 

Might bide the holy star ; 130 



And every year, at Christmas-time, 
The holy star goes round. 
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If place to lay the new-bom Christ 

May anywhere be found. 
That place is fit where Chasteness is, 

And Lust is driven aloof — 
I pray, good sirs, this very night. 

It rest upon your roof. 
Three men step on behind the star, 

The angels of the Lord, 140 

Who everything through all the land 

Of good and ill record : 
Their awful books shall opened be. 

Where none may say them nay, 
And spread before the Lord our God 

Upon the judgment-day. 
God shield us in that awful day, 

God shield both you and me. 
For I who sing, and you who hear. 

Shall both be there to see. 150 



\ 
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i|HO should know women tmlier than I P 
And so, because I hated them, I told 
My lord I 'd not be tended by them more ; 
And drove them from my room. There was one wench 
Gazed ever up, as though she saw the face 
Which, by God's love, I vow she shall not see : 
Though I am old, will I not be despised. 
And gaped another on my withered face 
Slowly, as though she read a homily there, 
Which 'monished her that all things have an end, lO 
And that a time will come when grooms must die, 
And summer-evening sighings be no more, 
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And tumblings on the dunghill in the straw. 

— My lord made one wry face, * How goes the world ? 

A duchess with no woman-folk to tend her ! ' 

* Ay, my good lord, as dogs without their fleas. 

Or dukes without their foUies.' So they went. 

— I ne'er will look on womankind again. 

I hate them not, but I am weary of them. 

For what is man ? God knows ; and what are they 20 

But sillier, slier, weaker, windier men P 

And so I lay along the floor, and thought 

Of many strange things, and they all were true ; 

And thought that I was like a girl who had 

Outgrown her toys, and longed for something new ; 

And laughed because I too had been a girl ; 

And thought of death, and wondered of his feel. 

And thought he was more like a woman than man. 

Who passes by the weary fools who seek her, 

And madly hurls and flings her at the rest. 30 
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— Then, on the stairs I heard a hurrying step — 

The duke's own page! who said the duke's own self 

Would visit me, if I accorded leave. 

Who, when he came, said, seeing I had driven 

My women from me, and that I must needs 

Lack service, he had brought this youth to tend me, 

If I would give him leave to stay. Then I — 

Who ne'er had eyed his pages for ten years. 

But let them like Ms hounds pass to and fro — 

Said, * So he be well-govemed let him stay.' ' 40 

But my lord said, this might not be; because. 

If he stayed now, himself would be obliged 

To pass back through the haUs and corridors 

To his apartments pageless and alone, 

Like one of lesser dignity and worth ! 

Then said I, * I will never bear a part 

In hurrying the world to a sudden end, 

Seeing the people stUl are unprepared ; 
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So let him go with thee and then return.' 49 

— Then my lord bowed him twice, and kissed my hand, 

And raised his head and high round nose and went. 

So when the youth returned I languid lay. 

And watched him stay my bidding by the door. 

And wondered what had been in imclosed lips, 

Or in light foot stiff-braced in leathern shoe, 

To stir the heart of woman ; and long limbs. 

Though hid in purple hose which clipped the thigh 

More closely than the grape-skin fits the grape. 

— But my lord's pages ever were renowned : 

And youths of birth had come here best to learn 60 

The ways and mystery of courtly life ; 

And in the long past days, it might be told 

By her who laughed, or by her lord who rued. 

How two, — or was it three? — at divers times 

Came from afar, and bided here, as though 

To learn those manners which they best might teach ; 



L 
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And for each bow they made before the duke. 

Behind his back they made him a grimace ; 

And every time they kissed his lordship's hand, 

Five times 'tis said they kissed his lady's face. 70 

— But straightway I half liked the youth, and found 

I liked his fool-talk more than keener words, 

Who know each turn of thought, and in each turn. 

The looks of women and the prate of men. 

And listened to his talk about his horse. 

And how he'd seen a lady in a tower 

He never could forget — ladies and wine 

Went before all, as all brave men allow. 

This for some time, until it wearied me. 

And then one day, whether it was he spilled 80 

A water-jar, or if I saw a smile 

On his calf-face because he caught a glimpse 

Of a lean frame, and dim discoloured breasts. 

Like half-blown bladders, which himg down in front, 
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I sent him to my lord with angry words, 

And prayed he might be disciplined forthwith. 

— Then soon I heard a movement in the court, 

And went towards the door, and found my lord, 

Who motioned courteously I should not stay. 

* God's me ! 'tis time to keep things hid from me ! 90 

What are the things I have not seen, and what 

The mysteries of shape I do not know ? ' 

And elbowed past, and saw the gathered throng — 

Stout huntsmen, grooms, tall pages, in a line ; 

And there I saw my squire spread all abroad, 

With his tight hose back- wrinkled to his heels. 

The other youths half laughing, half in awe ; 

And there I saw my lord, with shrill high voice. 

Insisting and explaining everywhere — 

For all went by the clock — ^he had a book, lOO 

In which was told what each man there must do ; 

And if a groom offend against his grace. 
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How many blows the varlet should receive, 

And where he must be tied, and when, and how, 

And of what twigs should go to make a rod 

To drop the hot blood from a page's veins. 

And writ no doubt, what very words be used 

Towards the wife who loathes and hates a duke, — 

But could not write the Words of her reply, 109 

The lightning of her scorn, which rose and glared. 

To beat him back to nothingness again. 

— And now he stalked and strutted to and fro. 

Ordering and counter-ordering in high tone — 

Like at a siege some bustling engiiieer, 

Who plants a gun, and moves it here and there — 

And looked more like a pedant than a prince. 

— I laughed : it seemed the picture in the church, 

The fair yoimg saint martyred by cruel men, 

And half it seemed a pity he should not die; 1 19 

Half thought, if word sufficed, he should be killed — 
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Half seemed it would be sweet to see him slain — 
Before his limbs had cast their blossom- white^ 
And he himself had grown like all the rest — 
Dukes, lovers, lacqueys, pedants, priests, and fools. 
— ^And now the duke stoops down his lordly front, 
With his own hand to get some fastening straight, 
Which the book says should be placed so — not so. 
And seems it not a work of proper art ? . . . 
Device to crown a life of noble toil ! . . . 
This youth so bound he may not writhe an inch 1 30 
From the hot rain which soon shall fall on him. 
Yet seems to lie for pleasure, not for pain, 
With his white haunch up-heaved to catch the blows, 
Like Danae yearning for the golden shower. 
— ^And when 't was over, and the stripling loosed. 
Being bid with scorn to mind his ways and go, 
Methought I too breathed freely and more calm. 
In life there are two joys for those who love — 

K 
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To trample or be trampled in their lust ; 
And, mounting by the stairs, it seemed that I 140 

Had assuaged one pang of my violent heart, 
And quenched one spark of the huge flame which 
holds me. 




'Mxtm ih ^ast. 



JY father sat within the curtained tent, 

And sadly heard the people's plaints and cries. 
They came from far and near, on one thing bent — 

That he would hear and save, for he was wise. 
Yet of his wisdom would he shun display ; 

For ofttimes when the hard horizon line 
Broke in a spray of dust, far, far away. 

And he the attempt could wrathfuUy divine 
Of those who would seek counsel, he would haste 

And seize his camels, pile thereon his store 

Of sons ai\d servants, and as one before 
His bitterest foe, would flee into the waste. 
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But sometimes he would heed them when they came 
To pour along their griefs : This had a friend, 
Once fondy now faithless ; this one could not bend 

Some wife or son, who soiled the ancient name ; 

This that, that this. As to and fro I strode 
I heard my father's voice within the door, 

And wondered why so far the people rode 

To learn, methinks, what they might know before. 

Boy that I was ! and knew not that, for man, 
His wisdom is not great, tlough it may tide 
His household wants, and that the son shall ride 
Long eager journeys through the world, nor yet 
One step beyond this household wisdom get. 

But humbly end there where his sire began. 

Slow sad my father's voice ! * In peace depart — 
Stripes will reclaim thy son, neglect thy wife. 
Forgiveness thy false friend ; too short is life 

That thou shouldst let these trifles vex thy heart.' 
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Staggered and dazed with so much depth, they blest 
My father, rose and left. But wild unrest 
Pursued and held me in its tyrannous sway, 

And through the desert drove me wandering o'er 
Its sands, like some lone shore, where all is shore. 
And all, like sea, sweeps wild and far away. 




\ 



I WO thirsts I feel unslaked, and hot : 
One plain, one subtle of the mind ; 
One for mere water — one for what P 
Ay, what P I never yet could find. 

The first, as oft some sensual boor, 
Joined to a higher, purer mate. 

The things he sought will seek no more. 
But learns from her to love and hate. 

And now, as bending o'er the brink. 
He longs, but scarcely dares to stir ; 
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And ere lie stoops him down to drink, 
Half shyly steals a glance at her. 

The other longs for what ? Ah, say, 

Blessed spirit, what? its kind — its name ; 

To know its nature and to allay 

Its strength would almost be the same. 

For oft when I have searched around. 
Both far and near, all things of price. 

And cry, * At length the thing is found, 
This will hold favour in her eyes ;' 

She like some queen, to whose high mood 
All things are well, although her glance 

Asks ever, * Comes there nothing good P * 
Looks coldly on my gift askance. 
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* 'Tis vague, His vague ; nor bone nor nerve 
Is found in such a ghost as this.' 

I care not, I — but it shall serve 
My turn to bridge the deep abyss ; 

The dark abyss, where, blind with tears, 
Sad human love hath wildly tried 

To weave her web of gossamers. 
And bind together either side. 

'Tis vague, 'tis vague ; yet ne'er before. 
So purj5bsed, palpable, express. 

Hath seemed this deep desire, nor more 
Distinct its shape from nothingness. 

Two thirsts are wedded to one whole ; 
This rill might be the stream of truth ; 
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And where I drink, there too my soul 
May drink, and renovate her youth. 

A gleam of mirth begins to steal, 
Yet half with awe the cup is filled — 

As to some sacrament I kneel. 
And drink — and both my thirsts are killed. 




A FEAGMENT. 



FIRST PERSON. 



PECIAL providences ! Immediate answers to 
prayer ! Do I not believe in them P Have I 
not myself received them P 'T was but a year ago that 
I prayed for wisdom and simplicity, and straightway 
got them both — both, mind you! If it had been 
only one, it might have been a coincidence ; but the 
two! Prohatum eat, I say. I might have had some 
lingering, skulking doubts hanging about me before 
that, for this is a disease to which all high intellect is 
subject ; but I were an ass if I were to disbelieve in 
thean afterwards. 
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SECOND PERSON. 

It is quite true, dear brother, tliat true piety is 
vanishing from the world, and it is the hardest 
problem in a man's life to retain it. How do you 
manage, my old and revered friend? 



THIRD PERSON. 

Alas ! since our great Founder's days, 
Our fathers' faith, methinks, but sadly fares. 
Oh ! happy if I might, with prayer and praise. 
Accord my life to theirs ! 

Good man ! he took a dear delight 
In all God's wondrous sights of sea and land : 
"With Nature face to face, in all her might, 
He ever loved to stand. 
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And daily — note the monkish pens — 
Mounted the tower, to see the lamp of day 
Break forth on the lone moors and desolate fens 
Which round the Abbey lay. 

I pray thee, brother, do not scorn 
That I, to sing my matin hymns and prayers. 
Do drag my weary limbs at early morn 
All up the ancient stairs. ^ 

True *t is, one may not at this hour. 
For this grown city, catch the Rising Light ; 
And iron girds which bind the shaky tower 
Do somewhat hinder sight. 

But yet I find it passing sweet 
To stand where he stood, having climbed like him : 
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And, faith ! all up those stairs to draw your feet 
Is hard for aged limb. 

FOURTH PERSON. 

Did you ever hear me preach, brother ? 

FIFTH PERSON. 

Twenty times, in sooth, brother. 

FdljRTH PERSON. 

Twenty several discourses, brother ? 

FIFTH PERSON. 

If, brother, they were twenty several discourses 
once delivered, or one discourse delivered twenty 
several times, I know not, dear brother : if they were 
different they were like the faces of silly sheep, which 
only the pastor himself knows apart. Howbeit, I know 
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not — it is not for man to know everything ; if I were 
meant to know I suppose I should know, and my not 
knowing is a proof of itself that it is meant to be hid 
from me. Laiis Deo ! 

CONFUSED CRt OF MANY PEOPLE. 

Cold moralist ! — you 'U be hot enough some day ! 
Hell will fire the hearts of those v^om grace could not 
warm ! It 's; faith you want ! — faith, you poor infidel 
fools ! Faith, not works ! 

FIFTH PERSON. 

Oh ! fiery words of mystic love and trust ! 
Shaped in som6 highest mood, now each man flings 

And bandies forth, who from his nature must 
Stand ever in the outer court of things. 
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AN OLD WOMAN. 

Hoity toity, young man ! You give yourself airs ; 
of wisdom, indeed! Well, do then — do tlien — and 
see what good it will do you. Know tliis : the day of 
wisdom is gone with your Socrates, and Stoic and other 
heathen philosophers. It were hard on Folly if her 
good time did not come round npw and then. 

ANOTHER OLD WOMAN. 

Your charity, kind sirs! your charity I 

FOURTH PERSON. 

Hast thou, too, religion ? 

THE OLD WOMAN. 

A little, good sir, alas ! as all must have ; but still 
I humbly try to do my duties, sir. 




hET us sweep througli the ravine 
Like a whirl of autumn leaves ; 
Like a whirl of autumn leaves, and yet green, 
And young, and fresh as from the woodman's eaves, 
Hang down in midmost June a sunlit screen. 

Through the forest let us go. 

Like a stream beneath its boughs ; 

But with no cold nor modest flow. 

But ripe and full as in some festive house, 

Where men clash loud their- stormy praise. 

And reels the bard beneath his bays, 

The tenth last bowl which crowns the wild carouse. 



\ 
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I 



Like the ricli swell of some triumplial song 

Our pageant roUs along ; . 

Yet not so swift our pace, 

But in tliis rare, and solitary shade, 

wandering, peeping maid ! 

1 might enwrap thee in one strong embrace. 
Who cares ? who cares ? this oak hath shed 
A deep and leafy bed. 

But not so slow that I can weary out 

Long hours in seeking to persuade. 

Who cares P who cares P my comrades' merry shout 

Sounds faint and far up yonder glade ; 

On, on ! nor care for love one thought to spare. 

Whose being is to have nor thought nor care. 



O comrades ! such a life lead we, 

It almost reels beneath its weight of glee ; 
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And breathes this woodland air so rich, intense, 

It nigh confounds the sense. 

I found a fool beneath a tree reclining, 

Who railed against the sun, so briskly shining, 

And he repining. 

He said, though life was young his heart was old, 

Feeling had bloomed, but withered into mould. 

I would not hear him speak, 

But fetched him such a blow upon the cheek! 

And asked, and made no doubt he would have spoken, 

Had his jaw still remained unbroken, 

If what I'd heard were true — 

Though hearts be old, and joy be mould. 

Yet pain remains for ever young and new. 
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SONG. 

jHEN limbs are round and eyes are keen, 
Nor dim, though for an hour*s whole age 
They're fixed on tales of her the queen 
And him the knight, and love between ; 

His sister's face filling the lady's place. 
Looks on the child from out the mujsty page. 

But when the form is lithe and slim, 

And flesh is but the abode of fire, 
And 'gins each fair and delicate Kmb 

To writhe with new desire ; 
In his sister's place, why then . . . another face 
Looks on the boy from out the musty page. 



1^0 ^m J^mginjj. 



JH, I could do, and I could do — 

But what are deeds P and what is Life ? 
Or Time, or Death P thine is the magian's voice, 
At whose high chant drops off each thick disguise, 

And the pure soul 
Stands bare in everlasting Kght. 



Oh, I could do, and I could do. 

And I could die, and die again for Thee ; 
For what is Life P 
A pebble, which at thy command 
I'd toss away from out my hand. 
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And what is Death P 
A pain, through which methinks I still should live, 
So strong the life thy song hath given me. 

Oh, I could do, and I cotdd do — 

What things coidd I not do ? 
I'd hurl myself on thee with passionate hands. 
To rend the flesh which separates our souls ; 
Then sit and weep again, and weep in vain. 
The shapeless, utter dumbness of my wish. 

Oh, I could do, and I coidd do — 

One thing I cannot do : 
I cannot sit in this still evening air. 
Calm, civil, motionless — to hear thee sing 
A song woidd make the very heavens go mad. 



M-8^ anir '^onils. 



pOW their talk is very long, 

For their minds kre far from strong ; ' 
And their thoughts are far to seek, 
And their hams are very weak. 

But youth is full of song ! 



And they murmur by the fire 
Of their long extinct desire ; 
And how valiantly they thrust. 
At the flesh that's long since dust : 

But youth is ftdl of fire ! 
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But the young shall be as they, 
And the golden hair be grey ; 
For there's barely time to wink, 
Ere you find you're on the brink, 

And youth has passed away 

And my song is like a man. 
I had hopes when it began, 
But it turned out like the rest. 
And I'd no time to protest, 

For life is but a span ! 




j|ESIDE a half-extinguished fire they sat, 

A married childless pair, with heads scarce grey. 
Three times since wedlock, so the wise men say, 

Had been renewed their bodies : bone and fat. 
Tissue and skin, and nerve, had died away 

Three times, whilst three times had some power within 

Thrown forth new tissue, nerve, and flesh, and skin. 
Thrice changed in body since the joyous day 
They sat, and read old scrolls less changed than they; 

And wondered vague, if anything the same 
Remained of those who hopefully and gay. 
Stood by the altar that the priest might pray 

His world-old blessings on them ; yes, the name. 
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He read old rhymes that he had written then. 
And scarcely dared to murmur them aloud ; 
But with a penless hand, his head down-bowed. 
He made as though he traced them with a pen ; 
As though he would assure himself that he 

Had writ them : then she took them, with strange care 
Fitting her thumbs upon old thumb-marks there, 
And read the verses keenly, hurriedly, 
With stiffened form, as though she woidd recall 
Her gesture's self — then let the paper fall. 



And then long silent, looking in his face, 
Half sadly and half curious, said, * Again, 
Have you e'er loved ? ' and he, * Not twice to men 

Is such love given ; ' then, as though to trace 
The years, she said, ' Is all love so, dost think ? ' 

And he replied not ; then, 'If God had sent 
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Children to us/ she said, intenf to link 
The fiitile years, * all might be different/ 

And then they wept ; but not for love they wept, 

But for dead time, and all the things that were. 

Old Time ! of whom they held themselves the heir, 
Who promised all, but ne'er a promise kept ! 
And Life ! which had appeared like God's own shrine. 
The farther pierced the more it seemed divine. 
But now, more seemed a river at its crown 

Which leapt and buzzed through scene-like nook and 
bower ; 
But through long reaches ever broadened down 

To where the dull streets range along the shore. 




jUSH, fooKsli one! thou'rt swollen with thy 
dreams, 

Like some soft fly to whom his dusty chink 
Becomes a world too small for him, he deems, 

And pants for space ; whose very buzz and stink 
Is naught. Thou'rt but a flower amid the fields, 

Nodding amongst thy myriad fellows — thou 

Art but one leaf upon the whispering bough. 
And if thou fallest, yet the tree shall yield 
No song the less — thou king ! alone and still P 

We're counted by the gross — come, cease this strife. 
Did not the wind come slanting from the hill, 

And make the sort of hurley men call life. 
Who'd know we were ? best take it as you may. 
Come, dry thine eyes and get thee on thy way. 



JNOW thou life's happiness is not the foam, 

Which sparkles on the wine-cup when the host 
Bids his rich friends to gather at his home ; 

But 'tis the foam which from the lip is tossed 
Of the strong youth, who free, enduring, brave. 
Spurns back with mouth and arms the rising wave. 

Know thou the salt of life lies not in tears 

To freshen it, but in the Law is found, 

Which like a sea circles the weak earth roimd, 
And girds it as a glory : he who fears 
Is lost, sucked down by the remorseless might 

Which slays and knows not ; but the duU brute force 
Quickens to life for him who judges right, 

And with rude mirth half helps his conquering 
course. 

\ 



Wht ^fir ffllaiu 



|HEY sang, ' Let wjdneiw disappear. 
The one we tarried for is here.' 
He cornea to light our sunleaa days 
With little, happy, child-like ways ; 
He comes as comes the breeze, to stir 
To sound and song the stagnant fir ; 
He speeds, as autumn's rains are sped. 
To glad the silent water-bed : ' 
What joy lit up his mother's brow ! 
God's love ! if she beheld him now ! 



/ 



His children's children now are bom ; 
He dimly hears their hounds and horn ; 
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Ah, well-a-day ! in time gone by ' 
He's seen the stag and greyhounds fly, 
But now he 's laid him up to die. 

Now eighty years are come and gone ; 
He crouches by the hearth alone, 
Or sits the live-long summer-day 
Where slants the sun his dusty ray, 
With knees and nose together thrust, 
Himself some larger mote of dust. 

He sought afar the path of truth. 
And stepped it bravely in his youth ; 
But, finding it a cul-de-sae, 
Since middle-age he travelled back. 

With love and truth in word and deed 
He shaped himself a goodly creed. 
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And fpllows still with palsied tongue 
The fiery words he spake when young. 

Half knows he each familiar sound 
Can show no more, what once he found ; 
Yet sometimes on some withered line 
A wisp of ancient light will shine. 
* It does — it don't ;' and still he tries 
With antiquarian surmise. 

Youth flees away, and knows him not. 
As peasants from some haimted spot. 
Youth sits alone, and broods above 
Of boundless hope, unmeasured love. 
No sooner are they come together, 

Than hope unmeasured feels the strain 

Of her almost forgotten chain. 
And boundless love hath reached his tether. 



I 
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Youth cries, with sad lack-lustre eyes, 
* This old man's age has made me wise ! 
Love hitherto has reached no bound. 
Because he's always turning round; 
But once you set his bearings straight, 
He soon must journey on to hate.' 

Nurse, hired to keep existence in. 
Have you no bodkin there, or pin ? 
No juryman would count it sin. 
A very little paltry hole 
Will serve to set adrift his soul. 
Or if you'd fetch a yard of tape. 
And nick it neatly round his nape, — 
My only fear is though, d'you know, 
That he was strangled long ago. 



\ 



/ 




J^0110. 



JH would my heart were like the sea, 
Calm-royal in his glorious strength ; 
Whose every wild wind, ranging free. 
Returns to one vast law at length! 



Whatever betide his breast will hold, 

What though the sun shall come and go ; 

Ah me ! the purj^Ie and the gold ! 

It seems my heart could break for woe. 




AN INVOCATION TO LIFE. — (a FRAGMENT.) 

RISE^ mighty queen ! thou broughtest us to life, 
And now thy tarrying brings us nigh to death. 
Arise, our hearts are thirsty for thy song. 
Come, blind our eyes with thine exceeding light ; 
Desire, as of the shrunk leaves for the rain. 
Fills us, or of the ne'er-filled shore, which yet 
Drinks twice each day the maddening ocean- wine. 



Thou sleepest as sleeps a river in her pools, 
The more to triumph in her onward course. 9 

Thou stayest thy strength, as some dark thunder-cloud 
His wrath, which sullen ever watchful lies. 
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Then leaps in one huge moment to express 

His frenzied might, and strike the shuddering world. 

Alas ! thy strength, which seems so far from us, 

Thy Protean strength ! Sweet strong th' embrace of 

friends. 
And sweeter and more wild the embrace of love — 
Stronger, fiercer, the grasp of those who hate. 
When the mad passion leaps from eye to eye. 
And all thy might is on us, and the short breath 
Scarce breathed, and all thy joy and wrath is on the 

world. 20 

As through the dreary dawn the mountain tops 
Wait the keen shafts up-darted from the East, 
And the red day, so wait our souls for thee. 

Come with thy shafts, come with thy sword, and lay 
The glittering point upon us, as of old 
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The kings upon their servants laid their swords^ 
Who rose to do new service, to outdo 
Their noblest deeds, out-think their noblest thoughts, 
And spread from land to land their master's fame. 

Come as thou camest in the morning world, 30 

When thy shrill voice above the hills and dales 

Was heard afar, and for its power the stones 

And clods which littered on the mountain side 

Eose into life, and stood as breathing men. 

Arise, great queen ! for now the breathing men 

Die back to stones and dust upon the hill. 

Awake ! arise ! for then shall we behold 

Thy glorious sights, nor hide our face for shame 

At our own baseness : nor shall our voices break, 

As though for falseness or uncertainty, 40 

But sound with mighty ftdness through the world. 

We faint for weakness ! Come, great mother, come ! 




No. I. 

WEATING in the hayfield, sweating in the hay. 
All along the rows, the livelong day. 



John Price says we're overcooked by th'heat. 
And that the dripping is more than the meat. 

Drinking his wine in front of the house 
Sat Squire Giles aside of his spouse. 

He looked at us as we toiled and swank. 
And the more we sweated the more he drank. 
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And she sat beside him, fat and fine. 

And wiped her face and sipped her wine ; lo 

And placed her broidered handkerchief 
So far as she knew, upon her knee. 

But she's so round, that by some mishap 
It's always rolling off her lap. 

Squire I you're too far off to hear. 

So I don't mind whispering into your ear,^ 

Though you drink your cellar of beer and wine. 
You've never known a joy like mine, 

When, weary and hot, I forward fell. 

And slushed my head into the well. 20 
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* And who's this lad, so bold and free, 
Who speaks opinions unto meP' 

Squire! you're too far off to hear, 

So I don't mind whispering into your ear, — 

You may hug your lady half-way round. 
And pick her handkerchie' off the ground, 

And feed yourselves with cake and wine, 
But you'll never know a joy like mine. 

When, resting sweet at the end of day, 

1 kissed my Lizzy in the hay. 30 



No. II. 

QUIRE sits at church in lofty seat, 
Beside his son and his lady sweet. 



He bows his front when the Creed is said, 
And in the sermon nods his head. 

He holds the labouring folk in view. 
And he*s the father of more than two. 



He stares at the children as they drone. 
And plenty of them are his own. 
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He seems to say to near and far — 
* Ye are my people, so ye are.' 

And by him sits his son — can speak 
Latin and English, French and Gbeek. 

Four languages ! and, by her that bore him. 
That's four more than his sire before him. 

Oh me ! I mind what work was done 
Ere I was thrashed into knowing one. 

John Price I I know that back of thine, 
But scarcely better than you know mine. 

One mounted up as the other fell, 
Just like two buckets in a well. 
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'Twas thus that our great love begun. 
We were well-nigh hammered into one. 

A rood of ground is barren of tree, 
For scourges made for you and me. 

The blows IVe taken on the hand, 
Had threshed an acre of good corn-land. 

But our young squire's so sleek and wise, 
And looks at all with prudent eyes. 

At noon he walks with round white face 

To where the labourers rest apace ; 30 

For he says—* all folk should mingle free 
In fair and friendly company.' 
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And he for him ^ thinks much to blame, 
Because all people are not the same. 

' For all should labour and all should rest. 
And all be well and none be best.' 

And sees the drops on Lizzy's face, 
And calls them ^ gems of fairest grace/ ^ 

For ' that's most fair which is most true;' 

And wishes that he had got them too. 40 

And takes a rake to turn the grass, 
And says it's thus his life he'd pass ; 

Or, wearying of his rake or flail, 

Says *now we shepherds should tell a tale.' 
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* A tale ! ' says I ; * there is none, I fear, 
Save old Tom Foul's — and he's not here. 

* And as for telling Tom Foul's tale. 

There's none would dare the length of the dale. 

* It's been his own since he were young : 
There's long love between it and his tongue. 50 

* It's served him faithful all his life, 
And he loves it better than his wife. 

* And would as soon a man — that's flat I^ — 
Should cuckold him out of this as that.' 

* Then, siiice no merry tale we may hear. 
Come sit us down to labourers' cheer.' 
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And waves a water-mug on high, 

Saying, * Here 's the drink for those who are dry.' 

And there 's no stuff upon the hill. 

With which himself he will not fill, 60 

If we bring it and say, we scarcely dare 
Ask him partake our humble fare. 

Last week the crusts were handed round. 

' What,' says I, * can't there no meat be found ? 

* Oh, ay,' says John Price : * not much to waste, 
But just enough to give a taste.' 

And fumbles in his breeches pouch, 
In which he keeps his arms aslouch. 
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* Where, bless my sonl ! has it got about P' 

And empties both the pockets out. ro 

And in a heap upon the hay 

Lie seyenpence and a pipe of clay, 

A twist of *bacco, of cord a bend, 
And on the top a sausage end. 

God knows from where the lad had brought it, 
Or made it, or picked it up, or bought it ; 

Or how long he had had it about: 
But now he blew the dust-bits out, 

And says, *I fear your taste's too nice 

To honour us with taking a sKce.' 80 

X 
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But, says young Squire — * For all I can see. 
What's good for you is good for me ; 

* And those who work best know how sweet 
These simple things to drink and eat.' 

Woe's me ! and when 'twas too late to undo it. 
He popped it in his mouth to chew it. 

John rolled and smothered in the hay. 
And Lizzy began to cry and pray. 

And I grew red, and young Squire grew black, 
And John laughed nigh enough to crack. 90 

Till young Squire gone against a tree, 
God gave him good delivery. 



'Miop* 



aEEP sounding clear 
I heard a voice, which seemed to banish fear, 
Which said bur life was not the speechless pain 
Which brings no gain. 



For I had dreamt to have half felt or heard, 

That like a bird 

Man's feeble life, fluttering on idle wing, 

Was borne along ; 

Now to sing there, now here again to sing 

The same sad song. 
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And I, who long had forfeited the claim 


To ask more light, • 


But wandered reckless of a heavenlier flame 


As best I might, 


Where down the windy streets the revellers came 


To daze the night, 


Now rose, and happier than better men 


Pushed on again. 


^ — 



(from the kamschatskan.) 

As the nightingale went home in the morning and 
hung his golden harp on the peg, he said in a bitter 
tone — *Let them be sure of this, I will not sing again/ 

And his wife came up to him with chirpings and 
hoppings to soothe him: but nothing availed; it was 
clear to all that he was bitterly affironted. 

Every night he went out and sang his loves to the 
rose; the night air throbbed and quivered to the 
sound. 

His wife sat at home, and was contented if he was 
happy: moreover, she thought that, however his love 
raged, no harm could possibly come of it. 
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And now at her entreaty he told her of his sorrows, 
and how ddeply he was wounded by what had passed. 

*I sang sweetly! I sang sweetly! the rose opened 
her leaves ; it seemed to me that the moon rose earlier 
than her wont. 

* All things listened — all things near and far off 
listened, save only the youth and maiden who were 
close to me. 

^ I sang sweetly ! I sang sweetly ! but they only 
turned and whispered to each other. Now this sort of 
behaviour, when one is doing one's best, appears the 
very height of ill-breeding.' 



if 
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